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President's Economic Advisers . .. Why They Spot Trouble Ahead 
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TO DESIGN BETTER CARS FOR YOU 














He’s “driving” into a 40-mile wind! 


You’RE watching an important step 
in the designing of a car body at the 
laboratories of Chrysler Corporation. 
It directly affects performance, beauty 
of line, and even economy! 

An exact scale model of a body is 
suspended in a wind tunnel where 
our engineers can “drive” it through 
head-winds and cross-winds at many 
different speeds. 

Instruments attached to the model 
weigh the wind resistance of these 


particular body lines, and blowing 
colored strings show how air flows 
around the car. (The model is hung 
upside down to secure an unobstructed 
flow of air over the top of the car.) 

With this information, the engineers 
know where a change of line will re- 
duce wind resistance still more, better- 
ing the car’s performance, making 
possible more miles per dollar of gas. 

These studies of automobile aero- 
dynamics lead to the advanced design 
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Creative Imagination working for you at Chrysler Corporation 


of our cars—helping our engineers 
learn more about how body lines in- 
fluence efficiency, driving ease and 
gasoline mileage. 

This wind-tunnel testing is another 
example of how we apply constructive 
imagination to build better cars for 
you. You get the practical benefits of 
such creative imagination in all the 
new Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto and 
Chrysler cars—the most advanced on 
the road today. 


‘poration 


PLYMOUTH DODGE DESOTO CHRYSLER 


Airtemp Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines Dodge Job-Rated Trucks Oilite Powdered Metal Products Cycleweld Products Mopar Parts & Accessories 
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WHAT DOES MANAGEMENT 


DO WITH PROFITS ? 


In any business that stays in business, manage- 
ment does three things with profits. Pays out 
some. Reinvests some. Holds on to some. 


Profits that are paid out are dividends. A business 
runs on money, and people will not invest money 
without the prospect of a return. 


Profits that are held are reserves—insurance against 


arainy day. 


And good management must reinvest profits—plow 
them back into the business to make it grow. 


Profits so put to work buy the better machines, 
the research, and the new and more efficient 
buildings that mean higher wages to the employee 
and lower cost to the consumer. 


This use of profits for continual expansion is thus 
tied up to the American high standard of living. 
We can turn out more shoes, radios, automobiles, 
refrigerators, farm equipment more efficiently and 
more cheaply—and more people are able to buy. 


Even before the war, for example, a man in Italy 
worked 24 hours to buy a pair of work shoes. 
A Frenchman worked 12 hours, an Englishman 
8 hours. An American worked 3 hours. 


Neither the men and women in industry nor 
the money in industry can be effective without 
good management. Nothing else is so important 
to the workers’ welfare, the investors’ welfare, 
or the public welfare. 


N. Ww. AYER & SON, Ine. 


Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco 


Hollywood, Boston, Honolulu, London 





























MONUMENT, NEW MEXICO 
(Plancor 2254) 
CHARLES ENEU JOHNSON & CO. 





Buildings and Facilities: Gas Desulphurization (Treater) 
Plant, designed capacity—21 million cubic feet of gas per 
day, Gas Supply Line, Carbon Black Plant—2 Burner 
Units, each consisting of 40 Burner Houses, 12’x 160’x9’. 
Processing, storage and miscellaneous accessory buildings 
and equipment—2 incomplete Burner Units with most of 
material for 32 Burner Houses each, and dwellings (14) 
near Carbon Black Plant Site. 
Land: Approximately 175 acres. 
For Sale or Lease— (A) As a whole, for operation at pres- 
ent location; (B) less either one or both of the incomplete 
burner units for operation at the present location, or— 
For Sale— (C) As a whole, except dwellings, for dismantling 
and removal from site; (D) either one or both of the incom- 
plete burner units for dismantling and removal; (E) dwell- 
ings only, if remainder of plancor is sold on a removal basis. 
Gas Supplies: Gas is now being supplied by Warren 
Petroleum Company under a contract with present lessee. 
For a more detailed description of this property write: 
War Assets Administration, Office of Real Property Dis- 
posal, Commonwealth Bldg., 728 15th St., Denver, Colo. 


EUNICE, NEW MEXICO 
(Plancor 2253) 
PANHANDLE CARBON COMPANY 





Buildings and Facilities: Gas Desulphurization (Treater) 
Plant, designed capacity—30 million cubic feet of gas per 
day, Gas Supply Line, Carbon Black Plant—4 Burner 
Units, each consisting of 42 Burner Houses, 12’ x 160’ x 9’. 
Processing, storage and miscellane>"< accessory buildings 
and equipment. Dwellings, 4 at Treater Plant Site, 14 near 
Carbon Black Plant Site. Total all buildings, 357,948 sq. ft. 
Land: Approximately 148-1/2 acres. 

For Sale or Lease—(A) As a whole, for operation at 
present location; (B) as a whole less 2 burner units and 
appropriate accessory buildings and equipment for opera- 
tion at the present location, or— 

For Sale— (C) As a whole, except dwellings, for dismantling 
and removal from location; (D) 2 burner units only and 
their appropriate accessory buildings and equipment for 
dismantling and removal from site; (E) dwellings to be 
offered separately if remainder of plancor is sold for dis- 
mantling and removal. 





CARBON BLACK PLANTS 
NOW FOR SALE OR LEASE 








These 6 big-capacity, channel-type carbon black plants are 
strategically located with respect to sources of the adequate 
gas supplies essential to their operation. 

War Assets Administration invites proposals for the purchase or lease of these six plants. 
Machinery and equipment in each consists of special production units for the manufacture of 

channel-type carbon black including burners, scrapers, conveyers, pulverizers, loading and bagging 

equipment, and machine shop and laboratory equipment. 
These six plants are capable of producing 20% of the total U.S. industrial production of channe] 

black per year, 650,000,000 pounds. Subject to the terms of offer, they might well be purchased for 

use here, or for removal to South American or overseas sites to serve the industry abroad. 

Credit terms may be arranged for the purchase of these plants. 

War Assets Administration reserves the right to reject any or all proposals or offers received, 


Gas Supplies: Gas is now being supplied by Phillips 
Petroleum Company under a contract with the present 
lessee that extends through 1949. 

For a more detailed description of this property write: 
War Assets Administration, Office of Real Property Dis- 
posal, Commonwealth Building, 728 Fifteenth Street, 
Denver, Colorado. 


SEAGRAVES, TEXAS 
(Plancor 2316) 
COLUMBIAN CARBON COMPANY 


Buildings and Facilities: Gas Desulphurization (Treater) 
Plant, designed capacity—21 million cubic feet of gas per 
day, Gas Supply Line, Carbon Black Plant—3 Burner 
Units, each consisting of 60 Burner Houses, 12’ x 116’ x 9’. 
Processing, storage and miscellaneous accessory buildings 
and equipment. Dwellings—4 at Treater Plant Site and 15 
near Carbon Black Plant Site. 
Land: Approximately 235-3/4 acres. 
For Sale or Lease—(A) As a whole, for operation at the 
present location; (B) as a whole less 1 or 2 burner units 
and appropriate accessory buildings and equipment, for 
operation at the present location. 
For Sale— (C) As a whole, except dwellings, for dismantling 
and removal from site; (D) either 1 or 2 burner units and 
appropriate accessory buildings and equipment for dis- 
mantling and removal from site; (E) dwellings to be offered 
separately if remainder of plancor is sold for removal from 
site. 
Gas Supplies: Gas is now being supplied by Phillips 
Petroleum Company and in part by an affiliate of the present 
lessee, Columbian Carbon Company. The contract with 
Phillips Petroleum Company extends through 1949 and 
is transferable with the plancor. Columbian Carbon Com- 
pany has expressed willingness to negotiate with pros- 
pective operators of the plant for such small additional sup- 
plies of gas as the company may have over and above its 
own needs. 

For a more detailed description of this property write: Wat 
Assets Administration, Office of Real Property Disposal, 
North American Aviation Plant, Grand Prairie, Texas. 


ODESSA, TEXAS 
(Plancor 2279) 
UNITED CARBON COMPANY 


(Subject to an interim lease held by United Carbon Cos 
expiring December 31, 1947.) 
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Buildings and Facilities: 4 Gas Desulphurization (Treater) 
Plants; designed capacity—40 million, 40 million, 15 
million, 10 million cubic feet of gas per day. Gas Supply 
Lines—2 complete Carbon Black Plants. No. 1—one 
Burner Unit, consisting of 44 Burner Houses, 12’ x 144’ x 
9’ and 3 Burner Units, each consisting of 44 Burner 
Houses, 12’ x 148’ x 9’. Processing, storage and miscel- 
laneous accessory buildings and equipment. No. 2—4 
Burner Units, each consisting of 60 Burner Houses 
12’ x 148’ x 9’. Processing, storage and miscellaneous 
accessory buildings and equipment, and one incomplete, 
partially erected Carbon Black Plant. No. 3— most of ma- 
terial for 2 Burner Units, each consisting of 60 Burner 
Houses, 12’ x 148’ x 9’. Most of material for processing, 
storage and accessory buildings and equipment. Dwellings 
—4 at each Treater Plant Site and 72 at Odessa, Texas. 
Land: Approximately 425-3/4 acres. 
For Sale or Lease—(A) As a whole, for operation at the 
present location; (B) as a whole, less incomplete Plant 
No. 3 at present location; (C) any appropriate combination 
of treater plants, burner units, accessory buildings and 
equipment for operation at the present location. 
For Sale—(D) As a whole, except dwellings, for dis- 
mantling and removal; (E) incomplete Plant No. 3 for 
dismantling and removal; (F) any appropriate combina- 
tion of treater plants, burner units, accessory buildings and 
equipment for dismantling and removal from site; (G) 
dwellings to be offered separately if remainder of plancor 
is sold for removal. 
Gas Supplies: Gas is now being supplied by Phillips 
Petroleum Company, Cities Service Oil Co., and Odessa 
Natural Gasoline Co., under contracts with the present 
lessee that run through 1949 with contingent extension. 
For a more detailed description of this property write: 
War Assets Administration, Office of Real Property Dis- 
a North American Aviation Plant, Grand Prairie, 
exas. 


GUYMON, OKLAHOMA 
(Plancor 2317) 
CABOT CARBON COMPANY 


Buildings and Facilities: 4 Burner Units, each consisting 
of 48 Burner Buildings, 13’ x 124’ x 15’. Other buildings, 
Processing Shop, Warehouse and Service Buildings and 
equipment, 20 frame dwellings. 


Prospective lessee or purchaser should arrange to obtain his own gas supplies. 


‘War ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 


OFFICE OF REAL PROPERTY DISPOSAL 


GOVERNMENT 


OWNED 


SURPLUS PLANTS “ 
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Land: Approximately 59-1/4 acres. 
For Sale or Lease— (A) As a whole, for operation at present 
location; (B) less 2 burner units and accessory buildings 
and equipment for operation at present location, or— 
For Sale—(C) As a whole, except dwellings, for dis- 
mantling and removal from site; (D) 2 burner units, ap- 
propriate buildings and equipment for dismantling and 
removal; (E) dwellings only, if remainder of plancor is 
sold on a removal basis. 
Gas Supplies: Gas is now being supplied through facilities 
of the Gas Division of Cabot Carbon Company. Cabot Car- 
bon Co., has expressed willingness to negotiate with pro- 
spective operators of the plant for necessary gas supplies. 
For a more detailed description of this property write: 
War Assets Administration, Office of Real Property Dis- 
posal, 2000 N. Memorial Drive, P.O. Box 1409, Tulsa, Okla. 


SUNRAY, TEXAS 
(Plancor 2277) 
CONTINENTAL CARBON COMPANY 


Buildings and Facilities: 6 Burner Units, 4 consisting of 
42 Burner Houses each, 12’ x 160’ x 9’, 1 of 40 Burner 
Houses and 1 of 20 Burner Houses. Processing, storage 
and miscellaneous accessory buildings and equipment. 14 
dwellings near Carbon Black Plant. Total all buildings, 
approximately 475,777 sq. ft. 
Land: Approximately 155 acres. 
For Sale or Lease— (A) As a whole, for operation at present 
location; (B) as a combination of burner units plus ap- 
propriate accessory buildings and equipment for operation 
at the present location, or— 
For Sale—(C) As a whole, except dwellings, for dis- 
mantling and removal from site; (D) any combination of 
burner units plus appropriate accessory buildings and 
equipment for dismantling and removal from site; (E) 
dwellings to be offered separately if remainder of plancor 
is sold for removal from location. 
Gas Supplies: Gas is now being supplied by Shamrock 
Oil and Gas Corporation under a month-to-month contract 
with the present lessee. 

For a more detailed description of this property write: 
War Assets Administration, Office of Real Property Dis- 
posal, N. American Aviation Plant, Grand Prairie, Texas. 
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Housing. A sharp decline in new housing 
starts was reported by Housing Expediter 
Frank R. Creedon. During the first quar- 
ter of 1947 there were only 158,000 dwell- 
ings started, compared with 192,100 during 
first quarter, 1946. The report ascribed 
the slowdown to high building costs. It 
noted that demand for new housing has 
receded from the peak demand of late 
1946, but estimated that 2,500,000 fami- 
lies still are in the market for homes. 
About 270,000 housing units have been 
completed so far in 1947. 


Armed forces. Plans were announced 
for a 15-day field-training period for Na- 
tional Guard units that had been federally 
recognized by April 15. War Department 
said the training would be available only 
to those units that reached 30 per cent of 
authorized strength by May 15. 

Marine Corps. Reorganization of Ma- 
rine forces in the Atlantic and Pacific was 
scheduled for the near future. Regimental 
and battalion headquarters will be abol- 
ished to provide a higher percentage of 
combat forces. New units will be formed 
to permit more flexible employment, great- 
er self-sufficiency. 

Reserves. Air Force Reserve officers 
and enlisted men were offered part-time 
training with regular AAF personnel at 
bases near their homes under a new plan 
instituted by the AAF. The Navy or- 
dered preparations for Naval Reserve 
Week, May 18 to 25. Naval installations 
and ships will be open to visitors May 25. 

Nurses. The President signed legislation 
making permanent pay rates and pension 
benefits given Army and Navy nurses on 
a temporary basis during the war. 


Production. Passenger-car output of 
302,954 units in March established a new 
postwar high and approached closely man- 
ufacturers’ forecasts for the month, Ci- 
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vilian Production Administration said 
manufacturers expect to produce 335,270 
cars in April, 330,630 in May and 338,538 
in June. Shipments of sewing machines 
gained sharply in February, totaling 52,- 
033 units, or 20 per cent more than in 
January. Oil burners shipped in February 
came to 81,172 units, slightly fewer than 
the 81,349 units moved in January, but 
three times the February, 1946, total. 


Mining claims. Department of Interior 
warned that thousands of mining claims 
on federal public lands will lapse after 
July 1 unless the holders file a statement 
indicating intention to retain their claims. 
Failure to file by July 1 opens claims in 
the U.S. to new claimants, and in Alaska 
would bring about forfeit of the claims. 


Veterans’ training. More than 6,000,- 
000 veterans of World War II have ap- 
plied for educational benefits, Veterans’ 
Administration said. Total number of 
World War II veterans is 14,447,000. As 
of April 1, approximately 1,884,000 vet- 
erans were enrolled in more than 25,000 
U.S. and foreign educational institutions 
and almost 720,000 were taking on-job 
training in more than 365,000 factories, 
offices and farms. Another 835,000 vet- 
erans had completed or discontinued their 
courses when the latest count was taken. 


Lend-Lease. Russia agreed to negotiate 
with the United States for settlement of 
the $11,100,000,000 worth of materials 
shipped under Lend-Lease agreements to 
the U.S.S.R. State Department said nego- 
tiations will begin in Washington when 
Soviet Ambassador N. V. Novikov returns, 
will cover all Lend-Lease goods including 
ships. The value of reverse Lend-Lease 
from Russia, mostly services furnished 
by Russia to U.S. forces abroad, was 
estimated at $2,213,000. 


BILLS FOR LABOR REGULATION 
Full Texts of House and Senate Measures .. . Page Al 
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River hear those words before? 
They’ve been spoken in every lan- 
guage, including Hindustani, since 
a few guys, centuries ago, first sat 
down for “a friendly little game.” 

Who invented their deck of cards 
is not recorded. (Some people give 
the Devil himself credit! ) 

But at any rate, the urge to gamble 
leads some men astray right up to 
this day. For instance — when they 
get to thinking that Lady Luck, gov- 
erness of a deck of cards, is all you 
need in a business deal. 

Then they start “playing hunches,” 
“opening blind,” pulling “bluffs.” 
And they simply discard the facts 
and figures. 

That's fatal. For facts — and fig- 
ures — are the only sound guide to 
good business plays. Furthermore, 
these figures must be accurate, im- 
partial, up-to-the-minute. So smart 
Management takes no chances. It 
draws more and more on Compt- 


ometer adding-calculating machines 
for pertinent figures, faster, at the 
lowest cost! 


The Comptometer, made only 


by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing 
Co., Chicago, is sold exclusively by 
its Comptometer Division, 1726 N. 
Paulina Street, Chicago 22, Illinois. 


Comptometer 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 


Cards, top to bottom: American (back 
of card), 1887; French, Early 19th Cen- 


tury; Spanish, 1691; Persian, 1816; 


Viennese, 1809. Cards courtesy of the United 
States Playing Card Company. 








"Europe or Utah 


...Give Me a GMC 
Army Workhorse Engine 


Here’s a fellow who really knows truck engines. Official 
of an important motor freight line before the war, Sims 
spent 4% years in the Service, including 35 months over- 
seas in command of a mobile aircraft salvage unit. 
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In Europe, his GMC-powered repair trucks took the 
roughest routes to reach crashed planes. In Utah, he’s 
responsible for maintaining the largest truck fleet in the 
area, the majority of which are GMCs. 

“Those GMC military trucks with the ‘270’ engine never 
let us down,” Sims declares, “and I can say the same for 
the commercial GMC models we’re using today. We have 





GRANT SIMS some pretty tough hauling jobs in the inter-mountain region 
.. + Superintendent of Maintenance and the records show that GMC engines are most econom- 
for the Salt Lake Transfer Company ical and reliable, requiring a minimum of maintenance.” 


Ex-Servicemen are big boosters for new GMCs because all : 

: : ; F 

gasoline models .. . light, medium or heavy duty ... have 

power plants of the same basic design as that of nearly b 

F 600,000 GMC “Army Workhorses.” 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION e GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 

















Two GMCs team up on the 
tough job of loading and 
: hauling heavy 36-inch pipe 
| for an irrigation project. 
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P Power of U.S. labor leaders definitely is waning, definitely is on the down- 
ial grade after a long period of rising power, even of dominant power. 











” Political power of unions is badly weakened, at least temporarily. 
™ Economic power is to suffer severely in any business setback, in period when 
unemployment returns and employers are at less of a disadvantage. 
7 Labor leaders are in the process of paying for abuses of their power. 
~ To illustrate the startling nature of change in labor's position: 
The House voted 308 to 107, nearly 3 to 1, to return to employers many pow- 
me ers lost by them during New Deal years, and to restrain labor's power. 
aa A Senate Labor Committee that for 14 years bottled up any bill not 0. K.'d by 
on labor leaders, voted 11 to 2, or 5 to l, to put labor leaders in harness. 
m- There is no doubt about a revolution of sentiment in Congress, about the 


19? fact of a violent reversal of labor's political position. Both Republicans and 
Democrats now give majorities that are opposed to labor-leader viewpoint. 

The White House thus becomes lahor's last stand against change. 

Mr. Truman probably, but not surely, will block the majority sentiment in 
Congress for change, for a limitation of the powers given to labor lesders by laws 
of the New Deal period. A sustained veto, in that event, will merely throw the 
issue over to 1948, will probably not change the tide. 





If Mr. Truman permits Congress to change the labor laws: 

Strike rights of union lesders, in that event, will be hedged about. 

Injunctions will be available to stop 9 co?l strike, a steel strike, a 
utilitv strike, or any strike affecting public health or safety. 

Mediation and arbitration machinerv will be improved to settle disputes. 

Employers will be assured an entirely new Labor Board to interpret and en- 
force a new Labor-Management Relations Act. Unions then will be required to 
conform to standards of fair conduct as well as emvloyers. 

Unions will be required to resister and account for funds. 

Craft_unions will be given specific protections. Independent unions will 
be assured of protection and recognition where not emnlovyer dominated. 

Emylover rights to hire and fire will be strencthened. 

Freedom of speech on union matters will be assured emvloyers. 

The balance of power in labor relations, shifted to the side of labor by the 
Wagner Act of 1935 as enforced by the National Labor Relations Board, would be 
restored more nearly to equilibrium by nlans of Congress. Employer power defi- 
nitely would be strengthened, labor power somewhat weakened. 

You get full text of Senate and House plans on page A-l. 


Labor leaders, as such, will be whittled in size if Congress has its way. 
John Lewis, for example, will lose power to shut down industry at will. 
Phil Murray will be hampered in shutting down industries such as steel, 








the 
yor autos, electric equipment, meat packing; will also need to do more accounting 
ive of funds that may be spent for political purposes. 
J . 


William Green will find his unions less free to boycott one another or to 
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shut down an industry while they argue over what union should do what. 
Leaders of unions, in other words, will become more like other people, 
will be subject to rules and laws and standards that others must accept. 


Mr. Truman, if he blocks new labor laws, will be thinking of 1948. 

Mr. Truman's party in Congress is swinging with Republicans for change. 

Mr. Truman, however, is told that the votes he needs for re-election are 
only to be found among organized workers, that the grass-roots organization he 
needs can best be provided by the machinery of the unions. 

Mr. Truman's mind might change if convinced that workers themselves want 
labor-law changes, if convinced that labor leaders cannot assure votes. 


In another field, there is more light now on the atom and its future. A 
military appraisal, given officially, is this: 

The atom bomb is not the ultimate atomic weapon. It has high destructive 
power, but is high in cost, of restricted use--just superbomb, really. 

Radioactive particles, dispersed without explosion. probably will prove 
more destructive, of more widespread use in war, to contaminate stre2ms, water 
supplies, industrial areas where radioactivity will affect large numbers. 

Atomic weapons based on radioactive particles will be difficult to control 
on any international basis because the particles are readily created as a by- 
product of atomic power plants, which would be built for peacetime uses. 

War involving atomic weapons probably will find both sides ruined. 











Russia is not likely to have atomic weapons in quantity for 8 to 15 years. 

War initiated by Russia thus is not likely in th>t period. No nation will 
dare attack U.S. so long as this country alone possesses the weapon. 

Atomic war, if it does come, will require total mobilization with every 
citizen trained in some capacity to deal with emergency. Local governments 
will need to be equipped to operate independently if the central government is 
knocked out. Defense calls for a highly developed intelligence system. 





Basic industrial facilities need, for defense, to be dispersed and maybe 
duplicated underground if U.S. is to be assured of survival in atomic war. 

The White House and other key headcuarters must go underground. 

Military stockpiles will have to be dispersed and put underground. 

Atomic war, with all its changes, will involve the same tactics as other 
war. Armies, navies, air forces still will have their places. 

Those are official military views, not dream stuff, not fanciful. 














At Moscow, differences between Russia and the West have deepened, have been 
more sharply outlined despite any surface efforts to smooth them over. 

These things can be put down as definite, as a result: 

German industry will be permitted to start recovery in the West. 

Political organization of Germany will take shape, with Germans accorded 
more power to rule themselves in the Western areas, subject to supervision. 

Eastern Europe will tend more and more to be integrated with Russia. 

Any loan to Russia, and one of $1,000,000,000 never has been foreclosed, 
will be related to Russian willingness to reopen Eastern Europe to trade. 

The time of trading something for nothing in Russian deals is ended. 














Greece and Turkey are soon to get the $400,000,000 they want. 

Korea will get $540,000,000 for more relief and reconstruction. 

China is not to get more money until she effects some internal reforms. 

France, Italy, Belgium, other countries will be expected to go to the new 
World Bank for the added dollars they need. Billions for relief are narrowing. 








See also pages 13, 15, 22, 24, 44. 
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These fifteen famous hotels from coast to coast have long been recognized for 
their individuality and hospitality. Now under group management their fine 
traditions have been greatly enhanced by Hilton standards of comfort, 
food and service as well as by a worldwide reputation for true friendliness. 








C. N. HILTON, erestoent 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES ° THE STEVENS ° CHICAGO » # ILLINOIS 














BOIL- PROOF 
PARCHMENT 





If it seems unlikely that paper can be boiled 
without going to pieces, then you don’t 
know Patapar* Vegetable Parchment — 
the high wet-strength parchment. Patapar 
can be boiled in water for hours and re- 
main intact and strong. 


Patapar resists 
grease, too 


Grease-proofness is another of Patapar’s 
characteristics. When grease or oily things 
are wrapped in it, Patapar resists penetra- 
tion. Its outer surface keeps clean and 
appealing. Makes a package that’s pleasant 
to handle. 


Fills many needs 


Patapar is pure of texture. It has no odor. 
No taste. As a food wrapper it protects 
such products as butter, meats, fish, tamales, 
cheese, shortening, frozen foods. 

In other fields Patapar is used for lining 
motor oil containers, packaging cottonseed 
‘oil compounds, for soap mold liners, as a 
replacement material for oiled silk, for 
making hair waving pads. These are typical 
examples. 


Beautiful printing 


Patapar can be printed beautifully with 
brand names and designs. We do the print- 
ing economically in our own plants which 
are specially equipped for printing Patapar 
in one or more colors — 
by letterpress or offset 
lithography. 


. 
Protected 


BUSINESS MEN: For more in- 
fo-mation about Patapar 
and its applications write 
on your business letterhead 
for booklet U. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





Patapar Keymark 
symbol of 
wrapper protection 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 


West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 


Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CAN sometimes pay your em- 
ployes a flat guaranteed weekly wage 
without increasing their pay above this 
amount until they have worked a specified 
number of overtime hours. The U.S. Su- 
preme Court upholds the legality of one 
labor contract, under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, that set straight-time and 
overtime rates and a weekly guarantee, 
with no payment beyond the guaranteed 
amount during the first 84 hours worked. 
The Court overrules the contention of the 
Wage-Hour Administrator that such a 
contract fails to satisfy the overtime pro- 
visions of the Act. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT be required by the 
Selective Service Act to maintain the pre- 
ferred standing of a veteran-employe over 
nonveterans with equal seniority rights 
for more than one year after his reinstate- 
ment. The Supreme Court rules that a vet- 
eran’s preferred standing ends with the 
first year of his re-employment, and his 
employer then can sign a union contract 
which cuts the seniority of the veteran 
along with others in his group. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a landlord, probably get 
a rent cut restored if the Office of Price 
Administration ordered the reduction with- 
out giving you its reasons for doing so. The 
U.S. Emergency Court of Appeals orders 
a retroactive restoration of the amount by 
which one rent was cut in a case where 
the Office of Price Administration officials 
failed to explain to the landlord why the 
reduction was ordered. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now export more freely 24 
food and toilet articles on which export 
restrictions have been eased by the Office 
of International Trade. The new list of 
items that can be shipped to many coun- 
tries under general license include certain 
meat, dairy and grain products, vegetables, 
soap and toilet preparations. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, in figuring the capital 
gain realized on the sale of mortgaged 
property that you inherited, include only 
the amount of the cash that you realize on 
the sale. The Supreme Court holds that 
the amount of depreciation, during the 
period the property was held, must be 
figured as part of the capital gain. 


and administrative decisions: 


YOU CANNOT safely refuse to pay 
overtime wages on a 24-hour-day basis. tg 
guards who are required to stay in your 
plant because of a strike. One employer jg 
told by a federal district court to pay time 
and a half for overtime, plus a simila 
amount for liquidated damages under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, during the 
three-week period that his guards were 
kept on duty in his plant. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT refuse to bargain with 
a union representing the guards in your 
plant. The National Labor Relations Board 
rules that such bargaining is required by 
the Wagner Act. NLRB rejects an em. 
ployer’s argument that the guards were 
not employes because they were militarized 
voluntary police officers of the town where 
the plant is located. 


* * * 


YOU CAN place bids with the U.§$ 
Maritime Commission on a number of 
surplus small vessels that are being offered 
for sale. The 57 vessels include tugs, barges, 
work boats, pile drivers, mine sweepers, 
lighters and small tankers. Bids must be 
received before May 7. 


* * * 


YOU CAN obtain additional informa- 
tion about excess-profits tax relief from an 
interpretative statement just issued by the 
Excess Profits Tax Council. The statement 
sets up tests for corporations seeking to use 
the average-earnings method in establish- 
ing a constructive average base-period net 
income for relief under Section 722. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT deal with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture after April 30 in 
buying surplus agricultural commodities 
and foods. The War Assets Administration 
has announced that it will assume cor- 
trol over this surplus disposal program 
on May 1. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a landlord, expect 
to evict a tenant under a lease for the 
duration of the war plus one day, on the 
ground that the lease is invalid because it 
is for an indefinite period of time. A State 
superior court decides that such a lease is 
binding even though at the time the lease 
was signed it was not predictable when the 
war would end officially. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings 0 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus conside 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tuk Unirep STATES 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic matent. 
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Overheard on 


MAN WITH YACHTING CAP: What made you decide to 
let The Travelers handle all of your employee 
insurance ? 


MAN WITH BINOCULARS: I think placing all our busi- 
ness with one company will mean faster settle- 
ment of claims. I know it will simplify handling 
in our office. 


a “That makes sense. Now why did you pick The 
~ Travelers?” 
f “They’re set up to give us better service. They 
have offices all over the country, you know. I 
looked at a map they had and there’s a Travelers 
office near each of our branches.” 


. “That’s convenient. Do your employees like the 
wS way The Travelers men handle their claims?” 


“They seem to. And it stands to reason The 

Travelers must do a pretty good job. I under- 
stand from Fred that they take care of more than 
half a million employee claims every year.” 





a Week-End Cruise 


& “Then they ought to know employee psychology. 
“3 How are their rates?” 


*We get a good break there, too. By using The 
Travelers safety engineering and sickness pre- 
vention services, we’ve been able to earn substantially 


lower rates.” 


€ 


Ww 


GB. "Maybe we ought to consider The Travelers 


ourselves.” 


f 4 ‘ : : 

, “Good idea. I’ll bet they will be able to set up 
Fa exactly the kind of a plan you need. They 
have company specialists work on plans with your 


Travelers agent or insurance broker.” 
On all forms of Employee 
Insurance You will be well 
served by The Travelers 
cee 


The Travelers Insurance Company, The Travelers Indemnity Com- 
pany, The Travelers Fire Insurance Company, The Charter Oak Fire 
Insurance Company, Hartford, Connecticut. 
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» cut. Price cuts, however, cannot be made 
' by many businessmen without disaster, 
' because their own costs have skyrocketed 
) and profit margins often are narrow. 
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DIP IN PUBLIC’S BUYING POWER: 
WHERE RISING EXPENSES PINCH 


Salaried and Pensioned Persons Who Can‘t Live as Well as in ‘39 











Plight of small bondholders. 
Wage earners’ loss of much 


Ri iginedh dining, twee ‘Real’ Income: Gains and Losses 
The whys and wherefores of a “buyers’ (Income after taxes and adjusted for living-cost changes) 


strike.” a slowing in purchases of many 
things, are to be discovered in a glance at 
what has happened to purchasing power of : fee 
incomes. This glance will disclose that all , 
groups of consumers have been squeezed a PERSON LIVING ae 
by the rise in prices that has come since : ON BOND INTEREST 95> 
last June. \ ; = 
It is this discovery that lies back of the 
flurry of official efforts to talk prices lower, 
0 that incomes will buy more. Business- 
men are told that they should cut prices 
at the expense of profits. Workers are ad- 
vised to demand more pay if prices are not 
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The fact of a squeeze on buying power 
is found from official figures to be very 
real, 

White-collar groups, in particular, 
discover that their incomes will go less 
far. These groups have fared least well 
during the war and postwar periods. They 
are dependent upon salaries, and these, as 
awhole, have risen less rapidly than wages 
or farm income. 

A small bondholder or pensioner living 
on a rigidly fixed income, such as $2,000, 
for example, really is hardest hit in the 
present period. That income today, after 
he has paid his federal income tax, will 
buy only 60 per cent as much as it 





now is only $1,200 compared with the 
full $2,000 in 1939. Last June its pur- TEXTILE MILL WORKER 
chasing power was $1,380. The millions 
of retired persons and those living on 
pensions of one kind or another find them- 
vlves severely squeezed. 

A schoolteacher getting the average 
for his or her group is slipping behind, 
too. In 1939, this schoolteacher had an 
income of $1,441. By June, 1946, raises had 
brought that income to the same level of ; ; = 
purchasing power, so that no real loss had “ : , 1947, By The United States News Publishing Corporation 
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—Bituminous Coal Institute 


PAYDAY AT THE COAL MINES 
..- white collars haven‘t done as well 


been experienced through rising prices. 
Since then, however, raises have failed to 
keep pace with living-cost increases, and 
present net income of a schoolteacher, after 
tax, is the equivalent of only $1,257 of 1939 
value. 

A Federal Government worker, who, 
with raises, had just about been holding his 
own up to the middle of 1946, now finds 
himself squeezed. His pay, on the average, 
was $1,909 in 1939. But, in terms of 1939 
value, he is getting only $1,791 at the 
present time. 

A utility worker employed in the elec- 
tric light and power industry likewise 
notices that contents of his pay envelope 
will not stretch as far as before. In 1939, 
he received $1,788 as an average. For a 
time, in 1946, he was getting the equivalent 
of $1,815.,But now, in terms of 1939 money, 
his income is cut to $1,642. 

A retail-trade worker is only slightly 
less well off than in 1939, but gains he 
made last year have been lost. 

A disabled veteran of World War I, 
who drew $100 a month in 1939, has been 
aided by two increases in his pension and 
now gets $138. But, even so, his buying 
power is 10 per cent less than in 1939. 

W<«:ge earners, as a group, have lost 
much of the gain in real income they made 
during the war. That fact is back of their 
present demands for more pay. However, 
most of them still are better off than they 
were in 1939. This is true especially of those 
who are organized. 

A bituminous-coal miner, who got only 
$1,242 in 1939, now receives the equivalent 
of $2,071. This is a decline from June, 1946, 
when he was paid at the rate of $2,210 of 
1939 value, but is 67 per cent above the 
1939 level of his purchasing power. 

A textile worker enjoys an increase 
from $876 in 1939 to the equivalent of 
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$1,226 now, although he was even better 
off in June of last year. At that time he 
was getting paid at the rate of $1,268, in 
terms of 1939 money. Workers in nondur- 
able lines in general are getting real income 
of $1,391 on an average, compared with 
$1,133 in 1939. 

A construction worker who was getting 
$1,572 in 1939 still is 15 per cent better 
off than he was then, despite recent price 
increases. His present pay is the equiva- 
lent of $1,805 in 1939 values. He has lost 
about one third of his wartime gains, how- 
ever. 

An automobile worker, with real in- 
come now only 96 per cent as great 
as in 1939, finds himself one of the ex- 


ceptions among wage earners. In 1939, 
the average pay of such a worker was 


$1,711. By July, 1945, he was getting 
the equivalent of $1,843 in 1939 money. 
But the purchasing power of his pay 
had shrunk to $1,732 by June of 1946, 
and today it is $1,638. 

The entire group of workers in durable- 
goods industries has fared somewhat bet- 
ter than the auto workers. Their real in- 
come, on the average, still is 9 per cent 
above 1939, though in July, 1945, it was 
27 per cent above the 1939 level. 

Farmers, on the average, are better off, 
relative to 1939, than most city groups. 
In July, 1945, the per capita net income 
of farm residents, after their income 
taxes were paid, was 82 per cent above 
what it had been in 1939. But the rise 
in the prices of things farmers buy has 
cut down their advantage, and _ today 
their net income has a purchasing power 
only 47 per cent above the level of the 
prewar year. 

Nonfarmers also, regarded as a 
without reference to individual groups, 
are better off than they were before the 


lass 


ee 


war. With their incomes from investments 
included along with wages and Salaries, 
their gain in purchasing power was around 
33 per cent in 1945 and 1946. But much 
of this gain has been lost, and now they 
can buy only 23 per cent more than jp 
1939. 

Thus, the great advantage held by 
farmers over nonfarmers in the war period 
has been narrowed. One reason why the 
high prices received by farmers are not 
now giving them as great an advantage as 
in the past is that prices of the things 
they buy have risen by more than 100 per 
cent, while the expenses of nonfarm resj- 
dents have increased by only about 59 
per cent. Farmers’ expenses are heayily 
weighted by such things as building mate. 
rials and clothing, prices of which have 
risen sharply, while part of the expense of 
nonfarm families consists of rent, which 
has been held down. 

The likely effect of the rise in prices 
on the nation’s economy is what is worry- 
ing advisers of President Truman. They 
are pointing out that higher prices cut 
into the buying power of great groups of 
consumers. Reduced buying 
turn, limits demand. Limited demand leads 
to production cutbacks. And _ production 
cutbacks finally bring unemployment and 
a general fall in prices. 

If prices do go down, changes in the 
relative positions of the various groups 
will be felt in reverse. In that. situation, 
the farmers probably would be hit among 
the first and their incomes probably 
would fall the furthest. For wage earners, 
an early effect would be one of relief, as 
their wages would buy more goods. But 
individuals among them might find them- 
selves out of jobs, or working only part 
time, and eventually all earners 
might have to take less pay. 

The white-collar workers will be least 
likely to lose their jobs in the event of 
such a downturn, and, since their pay 
would buy more goods, they might enjoy 
a net gain. Faring best of all would be the 
bondholders and pensioners on fixed in- 
comes, whose purchasing power would 


power, in 


wage 


gain from any decrease in prices. 
What has been occurring over the 

last few years, in other words, is the nor 

mal course of inflation. Since 1939, farmers 


and many wage earners have gained, 
while salaried workers and persons on 


fixed incomes have lost. Deflation, wher- 
ever It comes, will bring a complete rever- 
sal. It will cut into farm prices and i- 
comes, shrink pay envelopes of wage 
earners, and relieve the squeeze on white 
collar workers, pensioners and _ bont- 
holders. 

Such a turn in the business of the m& 
tion has to come sometime, and appal- 
ently is in sight now. The figures show 
that the big consumer groups are able to 
buy fewer goods with their incomes than 
they could last June. 
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Differences in World Wars 
that make experts hope 
new slump can be avoided 


At this time, when even Mr. Truman 
and his Cabinet are taking lessons in 
economics, there is something to be 
learned by taking a look at economic 
history. 

Seminars for the President and mem- 
bers of the Cabinet are conducted by the 
new Council of Economic Advisers. This 
Council, for the first time in history, is 
giving a President a careful diagnosis of 
the symptoms of an approaching “reces- 
sion.” At the same time, the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee of Congress is preparing 
to hold some seminars of its own. 

The reason for this revived interest in 
economics and in past economic experi- 
ence is the growing opinion that history is 
about to repeat itself. The charts of Dr. 
Edwin G. Nourse, Chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers, and _ his 
associates, Leon H. Keyserling and John 
D. Clark, show that history has repeated 


Data: BLS, Cleveland Trust Co., FRB, Treasury 
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itself to date. Such charts being 
scanned as a possible, though rough, guide 
to what is going to happen. 

The record the Economic Advisers are 
able to point to is this: 

An initial depression appears within 
two or three years after each major U.S. 
war. This pattern held for the Revolution, 
the War of 1812, the Civil War and the 
first World War. These depressions were 
quite severe in many respects, but usually 


are 


were short-lived. 

Prosperity then takes hold after the 
initial dip and appears to continue for a 
period of 10 years or so. 

A major depression follows along in 
the 13th or 14th year after the end of the 
war. Historically, this has been an economic 
crisis of relatively long duration, charac- 
terized by falling prices, declining produc- 
tion and rising unemployment. In these 
major setbacks, prices have dropped back 
to the prewar level, or to points below 
that level. 

Experience after World War ITI suggests 
that the historical pattern still is being fol- 
lowed in broad outline. As the charts show, 
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Comparisons Showing Business Declines After Major Conflicts 


war brought a sharp increase in money 
supply, in prices and in business -activity, 
which carried briefly into the postwar 
period. In the third year after both the 
Civil War and World War I, prices broke 
and business activity fell. Money remained 
abundant, but this proved to be no guaran- 
tee against a price decline. Similar develop- 
ments took place after the Revolutionary 
War and the War of 1812. 

The pattern shows up in a more de- 
tailed study of the record. 

The Civil War generated a price rise 
that carried wholesale prices to two and a 
half times their prewar level. Business 
activity responded moderately to wartime 
demand and increased around 8 per cent. 
The money supply advanced abreast with 
prices, going up two and a half times. 

Civil War prices, however, failed to pre- 
vail after Appomattox. They started to 
decline before the war ended and con- 
tinued to drop through five postwar years. 
Rising business activity was interrupted 
by the end of the war and dipped again 
in the third year after peace. 

The initial postwar depression in business 
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Trends in Economic Factors During and After U.S. Wars 
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activity after the Civil War was cushioned 
by large-scale railroad construction. The 
opening of the West, bringing more land 
under cultivation, acted to keep prices 
down after business activity recovered. 
The major postwar depression started in 
1873, and the price decline that started it 
carried through to the eve of the Spanish- 
American War. 

World War | touched off forces that 
doubled wholesale prices and sent  busi- 
ness activity to a level 14 per cent above 
the prewar period. The armistice of 1918 
produced a brief dip in both prices and 
business activity, but, after this dip, prices 
went on soaring another 22 percentage 
points above the prewar level. The money 
supply increased by a little more than half 
during the war, and had doubled by the 
second postwar year. 

The war boom ended abruptly in 1920. 
Prices broke sharply in May, 1920, and a 
vear later were down 38 per cent below the 
peak, with farm products suffering a fall of 
51 per cent. Business activity followed the 
price trend, and in the third year after the 
war had dropped by more than a fourth. 
This year produced a level of business 
activity that was below the prewar stand- 
ard. Money supply dipped slightly, but re- 
mained well above the prewar level and 
continued to expand during the prosperity 
that began in 1923. 

The major depression after World War I 
began late in 1929, and, by 1932. the 14th 
vear after the end of war. prices fell below 
the level that had prevailed before the war 
began. Business activity at that time, after 
allowing for normal year-by-year growth, 
had declined to a point that was almost 
two fifths below the prewar level. The 
money supply, however, was still almost 
double the prewar volume of money. 

The World War Il pattern appears to 
be on historical schedule with only minor 
deflections. Prices were held down during 
the war by Government controls, and, by 
the time war ended, had been allowed to 
advance only 32 per cent, compared with 
more than a 100 per cent advance in World 
War I and a 154 per cent jump during the 
Civil War. During the first postwar year, 
however, prices were half again as high as 
before the war and wholesale quotations 
still were advancing. The most recent fig- 
ures report prices at 84 per cent above 
the prewar level—an advance that ap- 
proaches the top reached in the inflation 
that followed World War I. 

Business activity rose more sharply in 
World War II than in any previous war 
because the conflict demanded a greater 
effort. At the war peak, the country’s 
business activity was 65 per cent above 
the prewar level. After a dip when war 
ceased, activity recovered to 
reach a peacetime high. Money supply 
more than trebled in this period. 

The trends in World War II and the 
months that have followed are calling 
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—Burck in Chicago Times 


“WHY DON’T YOU 
CHANGE THE TUNE?’ 


attention now to developments that fol- 
lowed previous wars. The general pattern 
does not appear to be so very different. 
Prices were held firmer during the war 
than during earlier wars, but they have 
advanced faster since the war than they 
did in earlier comparable periods. Busi- 
ness activity, after allowing for long-term 
growth factors, appears to be in line with 
past experience. The money supply is 
greater, proportionately, than it was after 
other wars, but experience indicates that 
abundant money is not enough to stave 
off sharp adjustments. 

Influences now at work, when compared 
with influences after other wars, thus 
point to an adjustment in the period im- 
mediately ahead. The country appears to 
have reached a point that corresponds 

















—Russell in Los Angeles Times 
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closely to postwar booms of the past. Ang: 
those booms usually have led to rather 
painful adjustments. 

The initial recession is the threat that | 
is getting attention today. This is the ugugh| 
setback that is the prelude to the prog’ 
perity that always has followed wars, ff 
is more a period of correction and adjust} 
ment than one of disruption. An attempt 
now is being made, officially, to get bust 
nessmen, workers and farmers to manage ’ 
this adjustment without upset. Current ap. 
peals for voluntary price reductions stem | 
from the theory that they could be made 
without too much disruption to produe 
tion, employment and _ general busines 
activity. 

Differences between the present period 
and the period following World War I are 
present that could make this adjustment 9 
easier than in the 1920s. Then, European 
agriculture and industry recovered ]§ 
months after the armistice, leading to 4 
drop in foreign demand for U.S. goods, 
Today, Europe is worse off 24 months after 
war than when Germany surrendered, Ip 
1920, there were no Government price 
supports for farm crops, and nothing to 
stop the bottom from falling out of farm 
prices. Today, the Government is pledged 
to prop up agricultural prices until Jan 
uary 1, 1949. At this time, also, there 
is a greater domestic demand for auto 
mobiles, houses, refrigerators and all kinds 
of appliances than there was after World 
War I. 

All these factors are cited as indications 
that the price drop that now is expected 
need not lead to so severe a recession as 
that of 1920-22. The presence of thes 
factors, in fact, provides the basis for 
the official hope that price adjustments 
could be made with scarcely any pain at 
all. 

The President’s economic advisers ate 
telling him, however, that the Govem 
ment can do little more than hope that 
voluntary price action will turn the trick 
And the historical evidence is against 
realization of these hopes. Price declines 
always have been accompanied by bits 
ness upsets, whether after wars, or if 
other periods, such as the four-month 
dip in 1924 when wheat prices tumbled, 
or the longer dip in 1937-38, when whole 
sale-price declines signaled a sharp st 
back. 

A major depression still appears 
be several years away. Historical trend 
point to an extended period of prospeti 
after the recovery from the initial post 
adjustment. This outlook is further sup 
ported by the unfilled wants of people if 
the United States and abroad, wants thal 
U.S. industry alone now is in a positidll 
to supply. Meanwhile, the Council @ 
Economic Advisers is expected to have 
time to try to frame policies that will sidé 
step a major setback such as those 
followed past wars. 
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Here Comes 
Your New Car! 


SOCONY-VACUUM 





i> 


» The inside track to profits... 
SOCONY-VACUUM 









A Socony-Vacuum “Inside Story” 


Special Lubricants Speed Steel 
at 1,000 Feet a Minute 


YOU CAN'T actually see your 

new car in this picture of a 

‘s cold reduction steel mill. But 

4 it’s there—in that ribbon of 

steel racing out from the rolls at thousands 
of feet per minute. 


Rolling tough steel at this speed is a 
miracle of modern production. And it’s a 
miracle made possible by the right oils and 


grease. 


That big bearing, cut open for you to 
see, carries a load of millions of pounds. 
The pressure is applied by the motor- 
driven *‘screw-down” shown above. 


No ordinary greases or oils could possi- 
bly take these terrific loads. But special 
lubricants developed by Socony-Vacuum 
stand up, resist squeezing out under the 
tremendous pressures, maintain tough 
films that minimize friction and wear. 
The mills keep rolling at peak production. 


This is the kind of advanced lubrication 
engineering you get with Socony-Vacuum’s 
Complete Program for every machine in 
your plant. It’s the kind of service that 
means greater production and profits. 

SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. 
and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Company 
General Petroleum Corporation 
TUNE IN THE MOBILGAS PROGRAM 
MONDAY EVENINGS, 9:30 E.D.T.—NBC 
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CORRECT LUBRICATION 








Fishing shirt manufactured by Archer Rubber Company. 


Pictu reo of a dry fly fisherman 


Storm-proof fishing shirt is 


another interesting application of GEON raw materials 


T’S the fisherman that’s dry in this 

case—not the fly. That’s because he’s 
wearing a new kind of fishing shirt— 
fabric with a tough coating made from 
one of the GEON polyvinyl resins. 
Thanks to the coating the shirt is com- 
pletely waterproof. It resists the aging 
effects of sun and rain and air. He can 
wear it through the brush along the 
bank and it won't scuff. When he gets 
home he can roll the shirt into a ball 
and throw it in the corner of the 
closet. When he gets it out again it'll 
be as good as new—no sticking, no 


cracking, even when rolled up wet. 


These and many other important 
properties may be found in a wide 
variety of products made from GEON. 
Such products can be made to resist 
oils, greases, foods, chemicals, heat, 
cold, mildew, and many other normally 
destructive factors. They may be bril- 
liantly or delicately colored—clear or 
opaque—flexible or rigid. Processing 
methods include pressure or injection 
molding, calendering or casting sheet 
or film, solution or latex coating and 
impregnating, and extruding. 

Other raw materials made by B. F. 
Goodrich Chemical Company include 


HYCAR American rubber, KRISTON 
thermosetting resins, and GOOD- 
RITE chemicals. While we make no 
finished products from any of these 
materials, we'll be glad to help with 
special problems or applications. For 
more information please write B.. F. 
Goodrich Chemical Company, Dept. 
F-5, Rose Building, Cleveland 15, 


Ohio. In Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. 





B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company .... 


GEON polyvinyl materials « HYCAR-American rubber * KRISTON thermosetting resins «© GOOD-RITE chemicals 
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instance, is being cut back in some 
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Contradiction in policy of 
maintaining farm-support 
and wool-buying programs 


The official effort to talk prices lower is 
being stepped up into a major campaign. 

Businessmen in general are advised by 
the White House that they can get to- 
gether to cut prices without fear of anti- 
trust laws. The ghost of the National 
Recovery Administration, formed during 
the 1930s to lead business out of the de- 
pression, thus is turning up again. 

Steel companies are under intense 
pressure to cut prices while raising wages. 

Building-material producers and dis- 
tributors are to be urged to mark down 
their prices so building costs can decline. 

Merchants in many fields are pressing 
wholesalers and manufacturers to cut their 
prices, while manufacturers are pressing 
wholesalers and merchants to do the cut- 
ting by lowering margins of profit. 

Farmers, however, are not being asked 
to accept lower prices for the food they 
sell—and food is the biggest item in the 
average family budget. Instead, agricul- 
tural prices will be supported by the 
Government if they fall too far. 

Wage earners, too, are excluded 
from the price-cutting pressure. A 
rise in wages is favored officially. 

Almost everybody, from President 
Truman and big businessmen to 
small businessmen and consumers, 
appears convinced that present prices 
are too high to last. Buyers of 
houses, of clothing, of furniture and 
of many other things are delaying 
many purchases because of high 
prices. As buyers hesitate and as 
goods pour from factories and farms, 
surplus is tending to replace scarcity 
in one field after another. 

Alternatives for businessmen in 
this situation, Mr. Truman is being 
told by his Council of Economic 
Advisers, are these: 

Production can be cut back as a 
means of maintaining prices. The 
Administration objects to such ac- 
tion. Cuts in output involve loss of 
jobs by workers. Production, for 


lines of women’s wear in order to 
bolster the price level. Sizable un- 
employment is reported among 
workers in this industry. 

Prices, on the other hand, can be 
reduced to stimulate demand so that 
high-level operations can continue. A 
few large companies in a few indus- 
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tries have reduced prices but this price cut- 
ting to date has been done when demand 
in those industries still was very high. 

Price cuts, however, can involve serious 
trouble for many producers whose costs 
have skyrocketed and whose profit margins 
are narrow. Casualties among smaller busi- 
nessmen are expected to rise sharply when 
price reductions occur on a big scale. 

It is at this point that the idea of a 
new NRA enters. 

The original NRA was designed to 
enable businessmen to get together to end 
price cutting and to encourage price rais- 
ing without fear of antitrust prosecutions. 
During the first NRA, businessmen who 
cut prices were known as chiselers. 

The new NRA, still a nebulous idea 
but one suggested by Mr. Truman, would 
be more informal, without codes of fair 
practices and other devices. Businessmen 
would be assured by Tom C. Clark, the 
Attorney General, that there would be 
no prosecution under the antitrust laws if 
groups of businessmen considered together 
the problems involved in price cutting. 
The tendency would be to regard those 
who did not cut prices as chiselers. 

Price-cut hurdles. A venture into a 
new NRA is beset with difficulties, how- 
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ATTORNEY GENERAL CLARK 
... the Government's aim is changing 





MOVES TOWARD PRICE CUTTING 


Attempt to Free Business From Legal Restraints on Joint Action 


ever. Businessmen, for one thing, are 
skeptical of promises that they.can forget 
about any law and be certain that there 
would be no later crackdown. A second 
difficulty grows from the fact that price 
cutting will lead to the bankruptcy court 
for many inefficient businessmen unless 
there is a guarantee that somebody will 
underwrite the cuts with promises of 
dollars from another source. There is no 
present prospect of this sort of guarantee. 

Price cutting, by plan, faces some other 
troubles as well. 

Wool buying by the Government, re- 
quired by law, tends to keep the price of 
clothing from dropping as far as it might 
otherwise fall. The Commodity Credit 
Corp. buys the domestic output of wool 
at a premium. There is room for some 
price increase here, but price slashing is 
prevented by the Government’s own sup- 
port program. 

Buying for relief abroad also acts as a 
brake on price drops, since it reduces the 
possibilities of piling up grain surpluses 
at home. The high price of wheat is due 
partly to relief demands from overseas. As 
long as foreign demand remains high, any 
wide break in wheat prices is unlikely. 

Parity-price guarantees will prevent 
drastic declines in the price of food. 
This guarantee assures farmers prices 
for their products that will give them 
90 per cent of the purchasing power 
they had in the 1909-14 period. Gov- 
ernment support of agricultural 
prices is assured at least until Jan- 
uary 1, 1949. 

Pressure for wage increases is an- 
other deterrent to large price cuts. 
Unions are demanding and getting 
another round of raises. A wage 
pattern for big business, calling for 
increases averaging around 15 cents 
an hour, is emerging from present 
negotiations. Many companies with 
big new wage bills will be slow to 
reduce prices in the face of uncer- 
tainties ahead. 

What this all means is that the 
Government, through its own price- 
support programs, is providing a 
partial block to the price cuts that 
it is asking business to make. It 
means, too, that price cutting is not 
to be accomplished simply by words 
of advice from the White House, 
or from business itself. Large reduc- 
tions will come only when supply 
of needed goods will again exceed 
the demand. That condition is fast 
approaching in some manufactured 
lines. 
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Mr. Truman‘s New ‘Brain Trust’ 
Aides and Cabinet Members at Work on Price and Labor Problems 


Reliance on normal channels 
of Government, rather than a 
group of unofficial advisers 


President Truman is developing a tech- 
nique of his own for handling national 
affairs. He has no brain trust in the old 
sense of the word. But he is surrounding 
himself with a corps of official advisers 
that is performing functions somewhat 
similar to those of the brain trust of the 
Roosevelt era. 

With trouble signs showing up in busi- 
ness, three Cabinet officers, a White House 
aide and the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers are reading the trends on the price 
tags and trying to coax down the cost of 
living. The Cabinet stratevists in_ this 
fight are Secretaries John W. Snyder of 
the Treasury, Averill Harriman of Com- 
merce and James V. Forrestal of Navy. 
Clark M. Clifford is the White House aide 
assigned to the job. 

Similarly, other Cabinet officers and 
aides are working toward settlement of 
the telephone strike and the coal-mine 
dispute and keeping an eye on _ political 
strategy. Secretaries Lewis B. Schwellen- 
bach of Labor and Julius A. Krug of In- 
terior, and White House aide John R. 
Steelman are busy with these affairs. 
And, though less accessible than he had 
been in the past, Chief Justice Fred M. 
Vinson still is recognized as the most 
skillful political strategist in the Presi- 
dent’s camp. 
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DR. NOURSE 
A gloomy economic report... 
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Several big differences distinguish 
Mr. Truman’s group of advisers from the 
brain trust of the late President Roosevelt. 

Mr. Truman’s advisers chiefly are top 
officials who were duly appointed and are 
doing the work for which they are paid. 
Mr. Truman has no super-Cabinet group 
of free-lance planners and _ investigators. 
Moreover, the identity of outside experts, 
who are called in as needed, varies accord- 
ing to the presidential needs. No single 
group of outsiders furnishes him with in- 
formation. 

The old brain trust was an extraofficial 
group, working under the direction of Mr. 
Roosevelt. It gathered information and 
ideas and worked out plans. Sometimes its 
power seemed greater than that of Cabinet 
members. Its work often was secret. So 
was its fluctuating membership. And the 
titles held by its members often had little 
connection with the work they did, or 
their influence. 

An oversimplification of the distine- 
tion between the Truman method and that 
of his predecessor would be: Under Mr. 
Roosevelt, the White House was the center 
of all important activities of Government. 
The President had a finger in all sorts of 
minor affairs. Now only the most impor- 
tant problems reach the White House; the 
real work is done in the departments. 

The Truman method is exemplified 
by the current effort to coax prices down. 

Dr. Edwin G. Nourse, Chairman of 
the Council of Economic Advisers, brought 
a gloomy report on economic conditions 
to the White House. (See page 15.) The 
report presented a picture of rising prices, 
demand dropping in some commodities 
because of prices, consumer purchasing 
power falling off, profits soaring. There was 
a full-dress Cabinet discussion, but no de- 
cision on what could be done. 

Mr. Truman appealed a day later to 
businessmen to cut their prices. 

Attorney General Tom Clark was in- 
structed to hunt up ways to exempt from 
antitrust prosecution manufacturers who 
might agree on joint action to cut prices. 
(See page 19.) 

Cabinet study. The three Cabinet 
strategists began their study of what 
might be done about the price situation. 
For Secretaries Snyder and Harriman, the 
work is straight down the line of their own 
departments. For Secretary Forrestal, 
much of the work is extracurricular. The 
three are doing research in their own de- 
partments and are trying to keep a con- 
stant reminder before the public of 
dangers that lurk in the high-price situa- 
tion. 
































Secretary Snyder favors keeping taxes 
up while prices, profits and incomes are 
high. It was taxes on corporate incomes 
running unusually large, that helped to 
throw the Treasury’s estimates of expected 
revenue out of line for the first quarter of 
this calendar year. The Treasury got 
$2,250,000,000 more revenue than it ex. 
pected. This helped to bring the budget 
into balance, but it also highlighted the 
high-price and high-profit situation, 

Secretary Harriman has set planning 
and policy agencies to work in the Con. 
merce Department, searching out the rea- 
sons for high prices and the barriers to 
price reductions. One angle that has turned 
up is fear on the part of businessmen, and 
bankers, that portal-pay suits may bob 
up against them. Legislation to outlaw 
such suits still is pending. But, in the 
meantime, some businesses fear to cut 
prices, they hestitate to borrow for ex. 
pansion and some banks ban loans to firms 
that face the prospect of such suits. 

Secretary Forrestal, like Mr. Harriman 
and Mr. Snyder, has numerous friends 
in banking, investment and manufacturing, 
Mr. Forrestal is doing some research in F 
his own Department and he is putting his 
personal views before his friends. All of B ma 


Cy, 


the public and private influence of the offi 
three is being brought to bear. of 

Inside the White House, Mr. Tn- me 
man and his aides are keeping a clos 40 
check on all information that is developed J 


Clark M. Clifford, special counsel and Pre 


speech writer for the President, is a liaison 
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COUNSELOR CLIFFORD 


man. He keeps in touch with the Cabinet 
officers on the problem and digs up ideas 
of his own. He does various other assign- 
ments for the President. Mr. Clifford is 
40 and a lawyer. 

John R. Steelman, assistant to the 
President, does special assignments on 
economic problems. 

The three White House secretaries, 
Charles G. Ross, Matthew J. Connelly 
and William D. Hassett, help to funnel 
the assortment of information on to the 
President. Mr. Ross, a boyhood friend of 
the President, does more than that. He is 
ar intimate and trusted adviser of the 
President and, as Press Secretary, gives 
the public the news about developments. 

The final decision in this, as in 
other matters, rests with Mr. Truman. 
All those who best know his methods say 
that he makes his own decisions and that 
whatever plans are evolved from the 
present searching will be his own. He talks 
to many persons, collects information 
where he can find it, and molds his own 
decision to fit that information. 

As it stands now, Mr. Truman and his 
advisers are convinced that the only influ- 
ence they can bring to bear upon the price 
situation is moral suasion. They have to 
talk prices down. They see no legal way 
of forcing them down. And a large share 
of the cost of living is made up by food 
and agricultural commodities whose prices 
are supported by the Government. 

The sole weapon they see at hand is 
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THE DESK IN THE WHITE HOUSE 


persuasion. If this does not work, about 
all they can do is to hold their hats and 
watch the storm run its course, preparing 
in the meantime for whatever aid they 
can give after it is over. 

The pattern already is fairly well set 
for legislative recommendations to cushion 
the shock of any future deflation. Public- 
works projects, a lowering of taxes, a 
broadening of credits and an expansion of 
social security, all of these form a part 
of that pattern. Housing, health and the 
development of national-resource projects 
fit into it. 

But the extent to which a Republican 
Congress would be willing to follow a 
Democratic President in passing legisla- 
tion of this kind remains to be seen. Presi- 
dential advisers point out that, in the 
1933 emergency, Congress was willing to 
give the President full support. 

In other areas of activity, the Presi- 
dent follows a somewhat similar proce- 
dure. The Cabinet officer or agency head 
who has been dealing with a situation dis- 
cusses it with the President. When the 
problem reaches a point of urgency and 
begins to overspread the realm of one de- 
partment, it is presented to the entire 
Cabinet for a full discussion. All points of 
view are aired. Then the President makes 
his decision. Members of the Cabinet fall 
in line back of that decision. 

But, in shaping his policies, Mr. Tru- 
man relies heavily upon the members of 
the Cabinet who are handling the prob- 
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SECRETARY SNYDER 





SECRETARY HARRIMAN 
. .. in the old sense of the word, no brain trust—but the end product is the same 


lems on a day-to-day basis. He is not in a 
hurry to rush in and take a problem away 
from them. The President believes he has 
a good Cabinet, and tries to give his de- 
partment heads full support. 

In foreign affairs, Mr. Truman leans 
heavily upon Secretary of State George 
C. Marshall. He has great confidence in 
the Secretary’s judgment. Thus, Mr. Mar 
shall, with the full backing of the Presi- 
dent, is handling the negotiations at Mos- 
cow, Dean Acheson, the Under Secretary 
of State, with a deep knowledge and broad 
experience in the operations of the De- 
partment, holds the confidence both of the 
President and of the Secretary. The 
Greek-Turkish aid policy was evolved 
through the Cabinet channel. 

Labor disputes bring various people 
into service. In the early days, James F. 
Byrnes, the former Secretary of State, and 
Fred M. Vinson, now Chief Justice, helped 
to shape labor policies. But, after sorting 
over the varying advice, it was Mr. Tru- 
man, himself, who decided to crack down 
on John L. Lewis. 

Secretary of Interior Krug now is run- 
ning the mines and trying to work out 
that problem. Secretary of Labor Schwel- 
lenbach is busy with the telephone strike. 
And Mr. Steelman handles general labor 
and economic problems for the President. 

Mr. Truman not have a_ brain 
trust as such; but he has a Cabinet and 
plenty of advisers. After listening to them, 
he makes his own decisions. 


does 
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VACATION PLANNING IN 1947 


Prospect That Travel Will Be Easier but Crowds Big and Cost High 


Estimate that 60,000,000 
auto tourists will spend 
an average of $100 each 


The vacation problem will be about as 
complicated for the average family this 
year as it was last year. Travel will be 
easier, but prices are to be high, places to 
go will be limited and there often will be 
overcrowding. 

A vacation boom apparently is assured. 
It is necessary for that reason to plan early 
and to make sure of accommodations in 
most areas. Europe can be counted out of 
any average vacation planning for the rest 
of this season. The same is true of Eng- 
land. Latin America offers special prob- 
lems. The situation is complicated enough 
in the U.S., but problems to be encoun- 
tered in this country are simple compared 
with those in overseas vacation lands. 
Canada offers a favorable vacation out- 
look. 

In the U.S., travel prospects are out- 
lined as follows: 

Automobiles will crowd the highways. 
All sources report a return of the roaming 
vacation, with most people not planning 
to stay in any one place very long. It is 
estimated that 20,000,000 cars carrying 
about 60,000,000 persons will take to the 
highways. About 70 per cent of the vaca- 
tion trips will be jammed into the three 
summer months. 

Autoists will find main highways still 
showing wartime neglect and many sec- 
tions in cities inadequate for the traffic 
ahead. Gasoline is higher, averaging 21.9 
cents a gallon compared to 20.2 cents in 
1946. Tires and parts are in better supply 
nearly everywhere, but repair services 
may be hard to get. 

Busses, trains and planes offer more 
attractions than at any time since 1941, 
though advance reservations for long 
distances are advisable. Railroads have 
been disappointed in their plans for new 
equipment, with only about 600 new pas- 
senger cars delivered out of about 3,000 
ordered since war’s end. Travelers are told 
to expect a return to prewar service stand- 
ards. Bus lines are obtaining an increasing 
number of new coaches, and offer many 
tours. Air lines have expanded services 
over last year, with faster schedules on 
major routes. Higher operating costs are 
laying the basis for higher fares in all 
forms of public transportation however. 

Accommodations on the road will be 
more numerous and in better shape this 
year. Motorists will find considerably 
more motor courts than last year, despite 
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the delay in new construction. Hotel rooms 
are much easier to get even in larger 
cities. Many vacancies are reported avail- 
able on week ends. Business on midweek 
days still fills hotels in most cities to near 
capacity. Better accommodations in pop- 
ular resort areas are being taken up by 
advance reservations. 

Expenses will be noticeably higher. 
Motor-court rates are up 10 to 20 per 
cent and the increase is greater in resort 
country. Average rates for two persons 
range from $2 to $6 a day. 

Hotel rates are up 10 to 15 per cent on 
the average, ranging from $6 to $7 a day 
for two persons. Food prices are climbing 
still, portions are smaller and quality has 
improved little. Average food costs for a 
traveler will amount to about $3 a day. 
The American Automobile Association 
estimates that the average family will 
spend around $100 per person in the course 
of the average motor tour this year. 

Vacation areas report all the signs of 
a boom season ahead, with advance reser- 


vations up to or exceeding the record at 
this time last year. Accommodations for 
overnight visitors in the national parks are 
sold out almost completely through the 
summer months. The park system includes 
9,500 individual camp sites, plus hotel 
rooms and housekeeping cabins that cap 
lodge a total of 57,200 persons. That in- 
cludes a number of hotels and camps re. 
opening this year for the first time since 
the war began. 

Far Western resorts are filling up their 
open dates quickly. Southern resorts expect 
to profit from a widening acceptance of the 
South as a year-round vacation area. Great 
Lakes camping areas report heavy advance 
bookings. New England is getting set for 
another season at least as big as last year, 
when facilities often could not accommo- 
date all comers. Atlantic City has advance 
inquiries for rooms greater than in 1946, 

Canada is confident that the 1947 
season will see a greater tourist flow than 
last year, when an estimated 20,000,000 
U.S. visitors crossed the border. Canada 
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gets an A rating from tourist agencies on 
food, accommodations and prices. Roads 
are reported to be still below U.S. stand- 
ards. Hotel space is slightly greater than 
in 1946. Advance reservations are up to 
the 1946 rate, and sportsmen’s camps 
already are signing up hunting parties for 
the 1947 autumn season. 

Alaska’s tourist accommodations are 
not yet back to prewar standing. The 
steamship lines are crowded, and_ all 
available space for shipping automobiles 
to Alaska has been allocated through 
September. Air routes are open, but air 
facilities are getting tight. In Alaska, liv- 
ing space is at a premium, with many of 
the hotels taken over by permanent resi- 
dents, Prices are high. A blue-plate lunch 
costs $1.50 in Juneau. The Alcan High- 
way is open from Dawson Creek, in Can- 
ada, to Alaska. But the 400 miles from 
the U.S. border to Dawson Creek are 
impassable until summer and substandard 
under the best conditions. 

Mexico is wide open to tourists and 
eager for the business. A paved road from 
Laredo, Tex., goes 60 miles past Mexico 
City, with feeder roads leading to the 
Pacific and Gulf coasts. Prices in Mexico 
are higher than ever before, and reports 
of price gouging are numerous. The Mexi- 
can Government is undertaking to clean 


up roadside facilities and eliminate over- 
pricing where possible. U.S. officials rec- 
ommend inoculations against infectious 
diseases, and advance reservations before 
trips south of the border are undertaken. 

Travel overseas is out of the question 
this year for more than a small percentage 
of the people who have shown a desire to 
go abroad. 

Transatlantic routes are overloaded. 
State Department relaxed wartime travel 
rules to the extent of promising a passport 
to anyone who can show round-trip reser- 
vations and assurance of living accommo- 
dations in Europe. This resulted in a flood 
of passport applications, now at the rate 
of around 1,000 a day. The Department 
estimates that no more than 60,000 to 
70,000 nonbusiness travelers can be taken 
to Britain and Europe and cared for this 
year. All steamship lines are booked 
solidly through early autumn, and appli- 
cations outnumber berths 50 to 1. East- 
bound air traffic fell below capacity in the 
winter, but westbound space still is at a 
premium. 

England offers visitors the same austere 
living standards as her own people. Diet 
is monotonous. Towels and sometimes bed 
linen must be furnished by the tourist. 
Soap is scarce. Laundry takes at least 
three weeks. Prices are up 25 per cent at 
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the cheaper hotels, 100 per cent at the 
better places. The British Government 
hopes to get 70,000 United States tour- 
ists this year and expects them to spend 
$70,000,000, but the British catering in- 
dustry has warned pleasure seekers to 
wait until 1948. 

France is advertising for visitors, About 
80 per cent of the prewar hotels and rooms 
are available. Prices range from $7 to $11 
in good hotels. A good meal costs about $4. 
Luxuries can be had at black-market prices. 

Belgium, Holland and Luxembourg 
have joined together in a campaign to 
attract U.S. tourists, advertising fewer 
travel restrictions, low prices and plenty 
of living quarters. 

Switzerland is a vacation mecca for 
the people who can get there. Food is 
good, hotels up to prewar standards, prices 
reasonable. 

Germany and Eastern Europe are open 
only to travelers on business. approved by 
Government agencies. Scandinavia is put- 
ting off tourist plans until 1948. In Italy, 
traveling is comfortable only in areas north 
of Rome. 

Caribbean areas are suffering from 
inflation and a lack of tourist facilities. 
Demand for accommodations in the Virgin 
Islands, the Bahamas and other Caribbean 
areas is reported to be far ahead of supply. 
Low-cost cruises are available only in 
limited numbers. In Cuba, prices have sky- 
rocketed and a good hotel room costs from 
$15 to $20 a day. The Dominican Republic 
is starting construction of 14 hotels, but 
they will not be available this year. Ber- 
muda can be reached by air, but space at 
Bermuda is cramped and prices are high. 

South America is taking much of the 
luxury trade that used to go to Europe. 
Luxury accommodations are plentiful, but 
facilities for mass tourist trade are limited. 
Fares have been reduced 20 per cent for 
the summer months by one air line. Lower- 
cost tours on steamships are not available, 
owing to lack of ships. 

Central America hopes to cash in on 
the U.S. travel boom. and new hotels 
are planned for Guatemala, San Salvador 
and other countries. However, the Pan- 
American Highway is not completed into 
Guatemala, and the lack of shipping will 
hold up tourist trade this year. 

Hawaii is warning visitors away unless 
they have reservations. Steamship accom- 
modations are sold out for months ahead. 

Around-the-world cruises, which in- 
clude stops in the Far East, are offered 
by only one U.S. line, and its two ships 
can take fewer than 200 persons. There 
is a waiting list for reservations in 1948. 

For U.S. tourist businesses, the out- 
look is for a continuation of the postwar 
travel boom. It is estimated that United 
States vacationers will spend in 1947 
around $10,000,000,000 in recreational 
traveling, or over one half more than in 
prewar years. 
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MAJOR JOBS FOR CONGRESS 


Editors’ Emphasis on Need for Solutions to Domestic Difficulties 


Legislators’ views on labor 
bill, housing, tax cutting, 
budget and foreign affairs 


Congress is expected by the nation’s 
newspaper editors to concentrate on do- 
mestic issues for the remainder of the pres- 
ent session. What the editors want are 
policy decisions on labor, taxes and the 
budget, and housing. 

This attitude became clear to leaders 
of House and Senate at a forum held in 
Washington by the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors. Members of Con- 
gress, called to discuss public policy and 
to answer questions, had their attention 
directed almost exclusively to domestic 
problems. 

On labor, the editors were chiefly con- 
cerned over the possibility of a_presi- 
dential veto of any bill that Congress 
might devise. Senator Taft (Rep.), of 
Ohio, said that he assumed the President 
would accept any fair labor bill. He ex- 
plained that the major purpose of labor 
legislation was to reduce the power of 
union leaders so they could no longer 
“tyrannize” their own members, or em- 
ployers, and would have to stop secondary 
boycotts and jurisdictional strikes. He 
claimed that any differences over labor 
policies were differences in degree, not in 
principle. 

Senator Ives (Rep.), of New York, dis- 
closed some of those differences in de- 
gree. In response to a question from the 





REPRESENTATIVE WOLCOTT 
- « « from the floor, dissatisfaction 
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floor, he warned that the labor issue needed 
correction and said he saw little point in 
sending a bill to a certain veto. The New 
York Senator added that he thought the 
Senate version of labor control offered few 
grounds for any White House objections, 
but he implied that the House bill may 
be going too far. 

On housing, the editors demonstrated 
that building prices and other high 
prices were of as much concern to them 
as to the President, the Congress, manu- 
facturers and merchants. An outline of a 
forthcoming rent-control and building bill 
by Representative Wolcott (Rep.), of 
Michigan, prompted responses from the 
floor that showed deep dissatisfaction with 
the present level of construction costs. 
High wages paid to building labor received 
the most complaints. 

Mr. Wolcott, backed by Senator Taft, 
tried to reassure the editors that Repub- 
lican housing policy was designed to low- 
er costs and rents by increasing the supply 
of dwelling. To this end, the Republican 
leadership intends to pass a rent bill that 
will remove controls from new houses, 
from houses remodeled for renting, and 
from dwellings newly offered for rent. 
Also, all controls are to come off building. 

The 20 per cent tax cut promised by 
the Republican Party interests the editors 
about as much as housing and labor. Sena- 
tor Millikin (Rep.), of Colorado, ex- 
plained provisions of the House tax bill 
and gave some background to justify tax 
reductions. He pointed out that the Presi- 
dent’s $37,500,000,000 budget was to be 
trimmed; that present tax rates are likely 
to yield $39,100,000,000 in the next fiscal 
year, and that this leaves room for tax 
reductions. 

“How about the 20 per cent cut?” was 
the first question. 

“You will achieve and receive the sub- 
stance of it,” the Senator replied. 

Representative Gore (Dem.), of Ten- 
nessee, said he was “afraid” that the Sena- 
tor is right, and added that tax cuts were 
both unwise and unsafe at this time. 

Budget plans of Congress were de- 
bated by Representative Taber (Dem.), of 
New York, chairman of the House Appro- 
priations Committee, and Representative 
Gore. The New Yorker told the editors 
that spending could be cut down without 
the slightest injury to essential and effi- 
cient operations of the Government. As 
an example of possible economy he re- 
ported that the Army has four majors for 
every eight second lieutenants and said this 
was typical of Government. operations. 

Representative Gore cautioned his audi- 


REPRESENTATIVE TABER 
. . . from a colleague, caution 


ence not to expect too much. He doubts § 


that Congress either will or can slice 
$6,000,000,000 out of the budget, as pro- 
posed by the House, or $4,500,000,000, as 


proposed by the Senate. He said that in & 


nine years in Congress he had never seen 















an appropriation bill leave the Senate F 


smaller than when it was sent up from 
the House. 

Foreign affairs entered the discus 
sion largely as an expense item for U.S. 
taxpayers. Mr. Taber was asked how he 


In 
TRU 


stood on appropriations for occupied terti- 


tories and responded by criticizing Allied 
occupation policy that held down produc. 
tion in Germany and Japan. He pointed 
out that German fishing rights have been 
limited, with the result that Germany’ 
annual catch has been reduced from a pre- 
war volume of 700,000 tons to 100,000 
tons. When Germans aren’t allowed to pro- 
duce, Americans must feed them, he ad- 


mitted, but he could see no sense at all in 


the policy. 


Senator Taft expressed the opinion that 


the Greek-Turkish aid progam should be 
completed in about 15 months. He sees the 
Truman policy as a means of holding the 
status quo while a peace settlement i 
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made for Europe. Once the settlement f 


comes, United States aid can be reduced, 
the Senator said. 

The editors also were advised by 
Representative Monroney (Dem), d 
Oklahoma, that many terms of the Cor 
gressional Reorganization Act that lt 
sponsored remained to be fulfilled. 
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’ Rugged stamina! Long mileage! Econ- 
omy of operation! 


International Trucks provideall three 


in such abundance that for 16 years 
| more heavy-duty International Trucks 
| have served American commerce and 


| industry than any other make. 


And to make sure that every opera- 
tor gets every profitable mile and every 
available economy from every Interna- 
tional Truck, this is the Three-Part 
Service International provides: 


40! ANNIVERSARY OF INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
1907-1947—Forty years of International Truck Service to Industry, Commerce, Agriculture 





MAINTENANCE AND SERVICE 
Quickly available everywhere from 
thousands of International Dealers and 
the nation’s largest company -owned 
truck-service organization — Interna- 
tional Branches. 

ENGINEERED PARTS 
Precision- made, like the originals in 
International Trucks— wear better and 
last longer. 

APPROVED TRUCK ACCESSORIES 


A complete line for every truck need. 


LA 


INTERNATIONAL ) 


Triple-checked against the most rigid 
standards to assure efficient, trouble- 
free performance. 

Yes, International Three-Part Service 
makes sure that operators get the extra 
mileage, the dependable stamina and 


the low operating cost built into all 


x 
Other International Harvester Products: 


FARMALL TRACTORS AND MACHINES 
INDUSTRIAL POWER REFRIGERATION 


International Trucks. 


Motor Truck Division 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 1, Ill, 


Tune in James Melton on “Harvest 
of Stars’ Sunday! NBC Network, 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tical that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


(These two pages present each week the opinion of The Edito, 
the other members of the staff who report, interpret, and fo, Z 
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A RUSSIAN EDITOR‘SRi 


BY ILYA EHRENBURG 


(Excerpts from article by a distinguished Russian 
journalist who visited the U.S. last year; printed in 
Culture and Life, Moscow, on April 10.) 


In February this year a New York radio station 
began to send out Russian language broadcasts; the 
broadcasts are called the Voice of the U.S.A. Ad- 
dressing itself to its new listeners, New York an- 
nounced “Secretary of State Marshall has said that 
the U.S. should spread throughout the whole world 
genuine undistorted truth. In this connection U.S. 
Ambassador to the U.S.S.R., Smith, expressed the 
hope that our radio broadcasts would felp in the 
development of mutual understanding and friendship 
between the Soviet and American people.” Such a 
statement was encouraging. I consider that develop- 
ment of friendship and mutual understanding be- 
tween two great peoples really is necessary; and al- 
though I knew that employees of American radio 
broadcasting stations devote their lives less to spread- 
ing “genuine undistorted truth” than to advertising 
Heinz sauces and Chesterfield cigarettes, I was never- 
theless glad, and thought perhaps this matter would 
be turned over to people of integrity. . . 

Molding public opinion in the U.S. is not done by 
its best elements (they write on the 12th and 14th 
page), but through sensational telegrams by the news- 
papers’ own correspondents. Sitting in Nanking or in 
Paris, in Tehran or Berlin, these observers, historians, 
and sociologists are occupied in giving false informa- 
tion to the American reader. It is useless to hunt for 
objectivity ... 

The Voice of the U. S. A. praises the American Con- 
stitution, saying that it affords equal rights to all 
citizens “without distinction of race.” Again, I am 
somehow moved by the naivete of the authors of the 
broadcast: They seriously believe that we do not know 
about the position of Negroes in the U.S.A. They 
speak about “freed party is a part of a revolutionary 
plot which takes in the whole world, and which op- 
erates under direct orders of Moscow.” 

Of course this is a question which primarily con- 
cerns Americans themselves. I only wish to mention 
that the Voice of the U.S.A. itself points out what 
freedom of opinion and parties is in America. It is 
easy to guess that reactionaries threaten not only 
Communists, but also those whom they describe as 
“fellow travelers,” that is to say, all progressive 
America... 

Soviet citizens saved the world from the Hitlerite 


threat, and with it the authors of the New York broad. 
cast. Now those who are saved are thanking us ip 
their own way; they are presenting through ethe 
slander which is by no means ethereal, and yet 
with this they are talking about “development of 
friendship between the peoples of the U.S.S.R. and 
the U.S.A.” They have a strange conception of 
friendship. . . 

There is one government about which the Voice of 
the U.S.A. speaks with friendship in its voice—this 
is monarchist Greece. Reactions to the Truman speech 
are brought out. No doubt Soviet listeners will be 
deeply affected when they know that the newspaper 
The Denver Post, published in Colorado stated: “The 
U.S.A. with its help is preparing to save independ. 
ence of Greece and its freely chosen government.” The 
Voice of the U.S.A. does not dwell on numerous 
protests which have come out in America itself against 
help to the Greek “black hundreds.” It only mentions 
condescendingly that “Dr. Butler expressed doubt 
about the competence of Henry Wallace in questions 
of foreign politics.” As if The Denver Post in Colorado 
were competent... 

The March 21 Voice of the U.S. A. broadcasts that 
the U. S. A. intends to “protect democracy” in “a wide 
zone from the Dardanelles to the China Sea”. March 
22, we learn that after Greece and Turkey will come 
Korea and China. They lisp: “Poor hungry Greeks.” 
March 25, they say frankly thet out of $300,000,000 
given to Greece, “$150,000,000 will go towards sup- 
porting the struggle with rebels” (namely Greek 
people). 

It is too bad that the Voice of the U.S. A. does not 
speak of motives behind the “Holy Crusade” and the 
“protection of democracy”. We know the menu. It is 
an interesting diagnosis: Whence such pathological 
appetite? There should be less about sacred principles 
and perhaps a few words about oil. . . 

If you love “genuine undistorted truth”, why is 
there so much untruth in your broadcasts? 

If you want “the development of friendship” why 
do you show hostility with your words? 

“Holy Crusade” and other semi-Fascist slogans, 
these are bubbles which soon break. . . 

You have scientists, writers, engineers, of whom 
America has the right to be proud. You have a people 
who fought against Fascism. You have honest people 
who love freedom. Why do you not let these people at 
your microphone? Why are American broadcasts i 
the Russian language not the voice of the American 
people but the servile echo of reactionaries? 
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“§ wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 
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BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


(An open letter printed in many daily newspapers 
inthe U. S. and included in the Department of State’s 
regular short-wave broadcast to the Russian people 


on April 14.) 


Dear Ilya Ehrenburg: 

You say you have been listening to the “Voice of 
America” on the short-wave and you take issue with 
sme of the opinions expressed. This is fine. We in 
America believe in an exchange of criticism. We be- 
lieve that if you will continue to talk to us and if we 
can continue to talk to you, there never can be any 
real friction between our two countries. 

Some of the things you mention indicate that you 
have not been listening to the Voice of America. You 
have been hearing only the echoes that come bounding 
back from walls of misunderstanding which all of us 
would like to remove. The truth is neither you nor I 
‘can hear the Voice of America in a single radio broad- 
cast or even in a series of them. The Voice of America 
was recorded on the battlefields of Normandy, on the 
hillsides of Italy, in the mountain fastnesses of Balkan 
Europe, where our fliers flew their strategic missions, 
and in the far reaches of the Pacific to help win the 
battle against totalitarianism and tyranny in Ger- 
many and Japan. We heard the voice of Russia calling 
fora “second front” and we answered. We heard the 
voice of Russia at Stalingrad as you held back the 
savage onslaughts of Hitler’s armies. No radio broad- 
casts can articulate the voices of those gallant men of 
Russia and America who fought not merely to over- 
throw tyrants but to make this a better world in 
which we might live in safety—free from suspicion 
and free from fear. 

But we can speak as these heroic men would have 
us speak—we can speak to each other honestly and 
as members of a great brotherhood who understand the 
teachings of the greatest philosopher of all times. It 
was Jesus who taught us that the greatest thing in the 
world is human love and that the greatest of all the 
ingredients of human love is patience. 

We in America are trying to understand Russia. 
You are trying to understand America. Let us be 
patient with one another. Let us be honest with each 
other. Let us confess that we each have made mistakes 
and that we, for instance, may even now misunder- 
stand what you are doing in the Balkans, in Greece 
and Turkey, in Korea. Let us concede that maybe you 
misunderstand the generosity of America in seeking 
to help the Greek and Turkish peoples, for the truth is 





we would, if you let us, like to help the people of 
Russia, too. There are some among us who protest 
against helping other peoples. There are some among 
us who accuse America of improper motives. But 
please do not misunderstand the heart of America. For 
many generations it has heard and answered cries of 
distress throughout the world. Twice now our young 
men have gone across the Atlantic to fight thousands 
and thousands of miles away from our own shores and 
we have not acquired a single inch of territory in 
Europe. We have left behind our dead—symbols of 
our disinterested purpose. 

We believe here in America that democracy is not 
just a form of government or a system but a faith that 
rests on the principle of human dignity and fraternity. 
We are not without sin. You mentioned the Negro 
question. Be patient with us. We are making progress 
with it and we are doing it not by coercion but by 
education and publicity. We are criticizing each other 
and talking about it openly. There is no problem, in- 
ternal or international, which cannot be solved by 
criticism and public discussion. 

We realize that radio broadcasts alone will not 
perform the mission. There are other mediums of ex- 
pression. We would like, for instance, for your govern- 
ment to admit for an indefinite period as many as or 
perhaps more newspaper correspondents than you 
now are allowing to report the Foreign Ministers Con- 
ference in Moscow. 

For, believe me, the American people have a 
genuine admiration for the people of Russia. These 
two peoples are not potential enemies but natural 
allies. We can march together in the battles of eco- 
nomic reconstruction and make this a better and 
better world. But we must be able to talk to one 
another, to listen to one another—to come to know 
one another. May we not try the experiment of open- 
ing up our respective means of communication to each 
other? 

I assure you the American people are not hap- 
py to read that our two countries are drifting apart. 
A cloud of sadness hangs over us. What joy there 
would be if that cloud could be dissolved by the 
penetrating rays of self-criticism and by the greatest 
power on earth—the power of human love. For none 
of these material things, none of these possessions, 
none of these vast resources which our two countries 
administer today is given to us in absolute owner- 
ship. We are merely the trustees under God—trustees 
who must patiently and honestly use those resources 
for the benefit of all mankind. 














HE ELEMENT in the general rise in 

prices that causes the most concern is 
not the 54 per cent jump in living costs, 
but the unevenness of the rise in separate 
price areas. At the same time, incomes 
have risen in different degrees, which adds 
to current difficulties. 

This unevenness in the rise of prices and 
of incomes accounts for warnings that 
many prices must come down or many 
incomes must rise, or that a bit of both 
must happen, if a business setback is to be 
avoided. The Pictogram shows, in part, 
what has happened. 

Goods that enter into the cost of living 
rose 54 per cent, on the whole, since 1939. 

Food, however, costs almost twice as 
much as in 1939. The family that could 
get along on $10 worth of food a week be- 
fore the war now must spend $19.50 for 
that same food. That means that more 
of the family’s income is going for food 
than the grocer got in 1939. 

A new house, which many families 
want, now costs 84 per cent more to build, 
on the average, than it cost before the 
war. In many localities the cost is 100 per 
cent more. Houses represent a big invest- 
ment for the average family, and the $6,- 
000 dwelling planned in 1939 now would 
cost around $11,000. That is beyond the 
reach of many prospective buyers. 

A man’s suit also has increased more 
than most other finished goods, with a 
price advance of 72 per cent. The suit that 
cost $27 in 1939 now would cost $46.35. 
Women’s clothes, cotton goods particular- 
ly, have risen even more. 

Automobiles, on the other hand, have 
about kept pace with the general price 
rise. Factory sales prices now are 56 per 
cent above the average in 1939. The 
model that cost $900 at Detroit then, now 
costs $1,404, and transportation charges 
are added. 

Other costs have lagged behind the gen- 
eral price rise. Rent, for example, is only 4 
per cent higher, on the average, than in 
1939. The fact that this major item in 
family budgets has been held down goes 
far to explain why general living costs are 
no higher than they are. 

Earnings have increased for most per- 
sons. The factory worker, as the Picto- 
gram shows, gets 87 per cent more money 
for an hour’s work than in 1939. That ex- 
ceeds the advance in living costs, but the 
factory worker is a favored person. Raises 
for other workers have been less. More- 
over, everyone now must spend a greater 
part of income for food and clothing than 
before the war. That tends to limit pur- 
chases more and more to essential items. 
Such situations force price adjustments 
that can have painful consequences. 
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A VOLCANIC ISLAND IN THE NORTH 
ATLANTIC CLOSE TO THE ARCTIC CIRCLE, 
ICELAND IS ALMOST AS LARGE AS 
KENTUCKY. AREA ABOUT 39,000 SQ. 
MILES; POPULATION ABOUT 130,000. 





* Oe 


CENTRAL HEATING == |N THE CAPITAL 
CITY OF REYKJAVIK, HOMES, OFFICES 
AND LAUNDRIES ARE HEATED AND GETA 
CONSTANT SUPPLY OF HOT WATER BY 
PIPING NATURAL HOT WATER FROM 
NEARBY VOLCANIC SPRINGS. 





FISH APLENTY--\CELAND'S PRINCIPAL 
EXPORTS ARE FISH AND FISH PRODUCTS, 
THE HUGE ANNUAL CATCH OF COD AND 
HERRING WOULD BE ENOUGH TO SUPPLY 
EVERY ICELANDER WITH OVER /9 POUNDS 


OF F/SHI EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR. 


PIONEER OF PARLIAMENTS -- 


‘ALTHING % ICELAND'S LEGISLATIVE BODY, 
DATES FROM 9304.0.-THE WORLD'S 
OLDEST PARLIAMENTARY 
ASSEMBLY. 





TALES OF VIKING DAYS -- EARLY ICELANDERS LEARNED OF THEIR FORE- 


BEARS FROM THE ANCIENT SAGAS, RECITED AT EVERY FEAST. MODERN 
ICELANDERS CAN READ THESE TALES IN THE ORIGINAL FORM BECAUSE 
THEIR LANGUAGE HAS CHANGED SO LITTLE OVER THE CENTURIES. 


Icetanp and most of the principal countries of the world 
can now be reached from your own telephone. And new low rates 
are in effect. A 3-minute conversation between Iceland and any 
point in the United States costs $12. 


Bell System OVERSEAS Telephone Service 
















Pro end Con 


of National Issues 


Plan to Revise 
Neutrality Act: 
Press Appraisal 


Revision of the Neutrality Act to per- 
mit this Government to discriminate 
among nations in the sale of munitions 
abroad, as proposed by President Truman, 
is generally favored by commenting news- 
papers. The editors agree with Mr. Tru- 
man that a distinction must be made be- 
tween friendly and unfriendly nations, and 
that the strict neutrality policy of the 1939 
Act is inconsistent with this country’s 
pledge to promote peace by membership 
in the United Nations. 

The Export Control Act, under which 
the restrictions of the 1939 Neutrality 
Act were set aside to enable this coun- 
try to aid the Allies against Hitler, will 
expire June 30. This will leave the 1939 
law operative. To avoid this, the Presi- 
dent has asked Congress to allow the 
Government discretion in the granting of 
licenses for purchase in this country of 
arms, machinery for making arms, and 
other military supplies. 

As a result of our commitment to a 
policy of international co-operation and 
collective security through the United 
Nations, says the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
(Ind.-Dem.), “We are obligated to dis- 
criminate sharply between those nations 
which are friendly to international co- 
operation and those which either are un- 
friendly to it or which may show them- 
selves to be opposed to this principle by 
some future overt act .. . If we provide 
arms to all would-be buyers on equal 
terms, without concerning ourselves with 
the plans and purposes of the buyers, we 
make a mockery of our profession of faith 
in U.N.” Since our neutrality legislation 
should “conform with our firm stand in 
the world against potential warmakers,” 
the paper says, the President’s proposal 
“is sound.” 

“The old neutrality law was passed when 
America had not yet learned the facts of life 
and come of age,” the Youngstown Vindi- 
cator (Ind.-Dem.) comments, and adds that 
the measures of the 1930s really helped the 
aggressors by requiring equal treatment of 
all our munitions customers. Under that 
law, it says, “Tito’s Yugoslavia, for ex- 
ample, could get armament here to con- 
quer Greece. And if the U.N. should de 
cide on measures against an aggressor, the 
law would require us to sell arms to the 
criminal.” So the President’s proposal “is 
common sense in contrast to the past folly 
of tying our own hands.” 


The Boston Herald (Ind.-Rep.) urges 
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that the United States deny arms to 
Argentina in order to prevent any threat 
to American security from President 
Peron’s “totalitarian paradise.” 

The whole policy of strict neutrality in 
world affairs is “outmoded,” the Washing- 
ton (D.C.) Star (Ind.) declares, terming 
itan “absurdity” to retain “a law so out 
of date and so inimical to the interests 
of the United States” as the neutrality 
law. “In fact,” this paper observes, “the 
Greco-Turkish aid plan will be in viola- 
tion of the spirit of the 1939 neutrality 
law unless we are willing to grant similar 
aid, upon request, to Russia and her satel- 
lites.” 

“These neutrality laws,” says the Wash- 
ington (D.C.) Post (Ind.), “were enacted 
on the naive assumption, made popular in 
the latter half of the 1930s by the Nye 
Committee’s distorted oversimplification of 
the events leading to our participation in 
World War I that we could detach our- 
selves from the rest of the planet and 
remain securely at peace regardless of 
conflicts which might rage elsewhere. 
Accordingly, we enjoined upon ourselves 
an impartiality . .. that was as immoral as 
it was imprudent. ... This is a facet of our 
foreign policy very much in need of mod- 
ernization.”” 

“Surely, as the President urges, it is 
time to do away with this relic of ‘neu- 
trality’,” says the New York Times (Ind.), 
referring to the old law, which it opposed 
10 years ago as crippling the influence of 
the United States. “It did immeasurable 
harm in the years before the war because it 
told Hitler in so many words that if he 
made war on France and Britain our auto- 
matic embargoes would deny American 
arms to those democracies . . . Much has 
happened in 10 years, and it is time to 
bring our legislation up to date.” 

Neutrality law “has no application in 
those great crises of history which do in- 
evitably involve the deepest of vital inter- 
ests,” observes the New York Herald 
Tribune (Ind.-Rep.). “The statutes .. . 
were never In any genuine way applied to 
the crisis which they were supposedly de- 
signed to meet,” but had to be “more and 
more frankly modified, repealed or over- 
ridden by measures . . . which did fit the 
necessities of the times.” The Herald Trib- 
une adds: “But the new proposals .. . 
abandon the neutrality concept alto- 
gether. One can only say that it had al- 
ready been destroyed by the imperatives 
of our close-knit, integrated modern 
world and had been legally abandoned 
by the creation of the United Nations. 
Neutrality in major issues no longer makes 
sense, 

The neutrality law, in the opinion of 
the Canton (Ohio) Repository (Rep.), 
“was absurd when it was adopted.” 
“There was no neutrality for the United 
States in 1939,” the Repository says. 
“There is no neutrality for the United 
States in 1947. Americans have learned 
that much.” 
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Surprising new facts about 
advertising to farm folks 


What is different about Farm Paper 
advertising appeals? What editorial 
features get top attention and how 
does position influence farmers’ 
reading habits? You will find help 
in answering these and a hundred 
other perplexing questions in the 
first study of Farm Publication 
Readership. The Advertising Re- 
search Foundation chose The Ohio 
Farmer, in the progressive Golden 
Crescent, forthisimportant survey. 


well-written Farm Publication Ad- 
vertising. It shows the amazing uni- 
formity of readership by men and 
women, proof that each member 
of the farm family is interested in 
all phases of farm operation, liv- 
ing as they do, in the midst of their 
“factory”. It shows, too, the recep- 
tiveness of the substantial, con- 
centrated, eager-to-buy Golden 
Crescent market. 

Be sure to see Study Number One 
of the Farm Market—The Ohio 
Farmer. Write or wire if you fail 
to receive a copy. 


Advertisers in the Farm Field will 
find much of vital interest in this 
study. All advertisers and their 
agents can learn new facts about 
the reading habits of farm folks 
which will suggest new ways to 
reach this profitable market. 





Sponsored by the 
American Assoc. of Advertising Agencies 
and the 
Association of National Advertisers 


ree) The Ohio Farmer Survey 
¢ clearly demonstrates the 
powerful effectiveness of 

























The Golden Crescent 










“Your distribution may be national, 
but your selling is always LOCAL” 







Copyright 1947, Capp .r-Harman-Slocum, Ine, 
MICHIGAN FARMER 
CLEVELAND EAST LANSING 


PENNSYLVANIA FARMER 
HARRISBURG 







OHIO FARMER 















It’s here—a new convenience on the C&0 


NO TIPPING 


of any C & 





employee® 

















NO TIPPING IN C40 DINERS ——THE 
SERVICE IS COURTEOUS AND FREE 


NO TIPPING THE PORTERS IN C&O. 
COACHES-—THEIR SERVICES ARE FREE 
















































This move to end the tipping 
nuisance is the latest, but not the 
last, of many improvements in rail 
travel offered by the C&O. 


a tip on the change tray when you eat 
on a C&O diner. It means you won’t 
have to dig down for change for the 
porters who serve the coaches on 


HY should you—the paying 

customer of the railroads—have 
to shell out for so many of the ordi- 
nary services you need when you 
















travel? 
Why shouldn’t your rail ticket 
entitle you to courteous personal 
service—without extra charge? 


The Chesapeake & Ohio does not 
believe the travelers on its railroad 
should have to tip—and is taking 
the first step toward abolishing this 
nuisance. From now on, you are 
urgently requested not to tip C&O 
employees for any of the services 
they perform. 














This means you won’t have to leave 








C&O crack trains. 





We cannot extend the no-tipping 
rule to union terminals shared by the 
C&O with other railroads, since the 
redcaps in these stations are not on 
our pay roll. Nor can the no-tipping 
rule apply on Pullmans, since the 
porters are employed by the Pullman 
Company—not by us. 


But wherever C&O employees are 
on hand to serve you, you'll find no 
outstretched palms—for we'll com- 
pensate these employees directly for 
attending to your needs. 





CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RAILWAY 


TERMINAL TOWER, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 














* Naturally this does 
not apply to Pullman 
porters, or to redcaps 
in union terminals, 
since they are not 
C&0 employees. 















HOUSE AND SENATE BILLS 
FOR LABOR REGULATION 


Full Texts of Measure Passed by Representatives 


And of Version Approved by Committee 


Both bills limit the power of labor unions and re- 
store to employers some of the powers lost by them 
in 1935 with enactment of the National Labor Re- 
lations Act. Close reading will disclose to employers 
and to workers the wide range of alterations in the 
laws that govern labor relations. 

A comparison of the bills, on major points, shows 


Employers and workers may be deeply affected 
by exact terms of Senate and House plans -for 
changing labor laws. ° ; 

Full texts of both Senate and House bills are 
printed here for that reason. The House bill has had 
overwhelming approval of the House membership. 
The Senate bill has been approved by an 11-to-2 


vote of its Labor Committee. 


Industry-wide bargaining 
Closed-shop contracts 
Union-shop contracts 


Injunctions to delay big strikes 


Conciliation service 


National Labor Relations Board 


Jurisdictional strikes 
Secondary boycotts 
Checkoff of union dues 


Damage suits against unions 


Unfair practices of unions 
Union financial reports 
Communists in union offices 
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this: 


House Bill 
Banned in most cases 
Prohibited 
Limited 
Authorized 
New agency created 
New board created 
Prohibited 
Prohibited 
Only if asked by individual 
workers 
Authorized 
Regulated 
Required 
Barred 


Senate Committee Bill 


Permitted 

Prohibited 

Limited 

Authorized 

New agency created 
Board enlarged 
Unfair labor practice 
Unfair labor practice 
Permitted 


Authorized 
Regulated 
Required 
No ban 











Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE AND DECLARATION OF POLICY 
Section 1. (a) This Act may be cited as the “Labor-Man- 


agement Relations Act, 1947.” 

(b) Industrial strife which interferes with the normal flow of 
commerce and with the full production of articles and com- 
modities of commerce, can be avoided or substantially mini- 
mized if employers, employees, and labor organizations each 
recognize under law one another’s legitimate rights in their 
relations with each other, and above all recognize under law 
that neither party has any right in its relations with any other 
to engage in acts or practices which jeopardize the public health, 
safety, or interest. 

_} It is the purpose and policy of this Act, in order to promote 

V the full flow of commerce, to prescribe the legitimate rights of 
both employees and employers in their relations affecting com- 
merce, to provide orderly and peaceful procedures for prevent- 
ing the interference by either with the legitimate rights of 
the other, to protect the rights of individual employees in their 
relations with labor organizations whose activities affect com- 
merce, to encourage the peaceful settlement of labor disputes 
affecting commerce by giving the employees themselves a direct 
voice in the bargaining arrangements with their employers, to 
define and proscribe practices on the part of labor and manage- 
ment which affect commerce and are inimical! to the general 
welfare, and to protect the rights of the public in connection 
with labor disputes affecting commerce. 


TITLE I—AMENDMENT OF NATIONAL LABOR 
RELATIONS ACT 


Sec. 101. The National Labor Relations Act is hereby amend- 
ed to read as follows: 


“POLICY 


“Section 1. It is hereby declared to be the policy of the 
United States to eliminate the causes of certain substantial 
obstructions to the free flow of commerce and to mitigate and 
eliminate these obstructions when they have oceurred by 
providing means for protecting the rights of employers, em- 
ployees, and their representatives in their relations one with 
the other, and for preventing the commission by either of unfair 
labor practices. 


“DEFINITIONS 


“Sec. 2. When used in this Act— 

“(1) The term ‘person’ includes one or more individuals, 
partnerships, associations, corporations, labor organizations, 
legal representatives, trustees, trustees in bankruptcy, or re- 
ceivers. 

“(2) The term ‘employer’ includes any person acting as an 
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In the House of Representatives 
A BILL 


TO PRESCRIBE FAIR AND EQUITABLE RULES OF CONDUCT TO BE OB- 
SERVED BY LABOR AND MANAGEMENT IN THEIR RELATIONS WITH 
ONE ANOTHER WHICH AFFECT COMMERCE, TO PROTECT THE 
RIGHTS OF INDIVIDUAL WORKERS IN THEIR RELATIONS WITH LABOR 
ORGANIZATIONS WHOSE ACTIVITIES AFFECT COMMERCE, TO REC- 
OGNIZE THE PARAMOUNT PUBLIC INTEREST IN LABOR DISPUTES 
AFFECTING COMMERCE THAT ENDANGER: THE PUBLIC HEALTH, 

SAFETY, OR WELFARE, AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES. 
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agent of an employer, directly or indirectly, but shall not jn. the : 
clude the United States or any instrumentality thereof, or any d 
State or political subdivision thereof, or any person subject en 
to the Railway Labor Act, as amended from time to time, o eh 
any labor organization (other than when acting as an em. folk 
ployer) , or anyone acting in the capacity of officer or agent of 
such labor organization, or any corporation, community chest, 
fund, or foundation organized and operated exclusively for re P 
ligious, charitable, scientific, literary, or educational purposes, 
or for the prevention of cruelty to children or animals, no part : 
of the net earnings of which inures to the benefit of any private B a 
shareholdér or individual, and no substantial part of the <. 
activities of which is carrying on propaganda, or otherwise 
attempting to influence legislation. Me 
“(3) The term ‘employee’ shall include any employee and ot 
shall not be limited to the employees of a particular employer, a 
unless the Act explicitly states otherwise, and shall include any 
individual who has been discharged by his employer wher a 
such discharge constitutes an unfair labor practice under sec. 
tion 8 (a) and who has not obtained any other regular and th 
substantially equivalent employment, and shall also include cls 
any individual whose work has ceased as a consequence of a in 
current labor dispute (unless such individual has been replaced 
by a regular replacement, or: has obtained other regular and ai 
substantially equivalent employment, or is receiving unem- an 
ployment compensation from any State), but shall not include , 
any individual employed as a supervisor, or in the domestic 
service of any family or person at his home, or any individual 
employed by his parent or spouse, or any individual engaged in 
agricultural labor (as defined in section 1426 (h) of the Internd ‘ 
Revenue Code) or any individual employed by any person other ( 
than an employer as herein defined, or any individual having , 
the status of an independent contractor. For the purposes of e 
this paragraph, a ‘regular replacement’ means an_ individual 
who replaces an individual whose work has ceased as a conse- e 
quence of a labor dispute, if the duration of his employment is \ 
not to be determined with reference to the existence or duration ! 
of such labor dispute. b 
“(4) The term ‘representative’ includes any individual o is 
labor organization. s 
“(5) The term ‘labor organization’ means any organization r 
of any kind, or any agency or employee representation commit t 
tee or plan, in which employees participate and which exists for 
the purpose, in whole or in part, of dealing with employen ti 
concerning grievances, labor disputes, wages, rates of pay, “a 
hours of employment, or conditions of work. ce 
“(6) The term ‘commerce’ means trade, traffic, commerce, te 
transportation, or communication among the several States, o st 
between the District of Columbia, or any Territory of the 
United States and any State or other Territory, or between any m 
foreign country and any State, Territory, or the District d al 
Columbia, or within the District of Columbia, or any Territory, ol 
or between points in the same State but through any other 
State or any Territory or the District of Columbia or ay la 
foreign country. al 
“(7) The term ‘affecting commerce’ means in commerce, # 
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purdening or obstructing commerce or the free flow of com- 
merce, or having led or tending to lead to a labor dispute bur- 
dening or obstructing commerce or the free flow of commerce. 

“(§) The term ‘unfair labor practice’ means any unfair labor 
ractice listed in section 8. 

“(9) The term “Labor-Management Relations Board’ means 
the Labor-Management Relations Board created by section 3 
of this Act. 

“(10) The term ‘Administrator’ means the Administrator of 
the National Labor Relations Act provided for in section 4. 

“(11) The terms ‘bargain collectively’ and ‘collective bar- 
gaining’ as applied to any disputes between an employer and 
his employees or their representative, mean compliance with 
the following minimum requirements: 

“(A) If an agreement is in effect between the parties pro- 
viding a procedure for adjusting or settling such disputes, 
following such procedure. 

“(B) If no such agreement is in effect, amide with the 

following procedure: 

“(i) receipt of any proposal or counterproposal of other 
party; 

“(ii) discussion of such proposal and any counterpro- 
posal at a conference with the other party held at a time 
mutually agreeable to the parties or, in the absence of 
such an agreement, within a reasonable time after such 
receipt; 

“(iii) continued discussion of the matters in dispute at 
not less than four separate additional conferences with the 
other party held within the thirty-day period following the 
initial conference, unless agreement is sooner reached; 

“(iv) if agreement is reached, putting such agreement 
in writing; 

“(v) if agreement is not reached by the end of such 
thirty-day period, complying with the requirements of 
clause (vi) before authorizing, conducting, or participating 
in any lock-out or strike in connection with such dispute; 

“(vi) the following requirements shall be applicable as 
a condition of authorizing, conducting, or participating in, 
any lock-out or strike in connection with the dispute; 

“(a) The collective-bargaining representative shall 
notify the Administrator of its desire to have a strike 
vote conducted in connection with the dispute; 

“(b) Within five days thereafter, such representative 
shall inform the employees in writing of the issues in the 
dispute and the representative’s position thereon. Copies 
of such statement shall be sent by registered mail to the 
employer and to the Administrator; 

“(ce) The Administrator shall: promptly notify the 
employer of the representative’s request for the strike 
vote; 

“(d) The employer shall have a reasonable time, fixed 
by the Administrator, to inform the employees of the 
issues and his position thereon, and of his last offer of 
settlement. Copies of such statement shall be sent by 
registered mail to the representative and to the Adminis- 
trator; 

“(e) Within a reasonable time thereafter, the Adminis- 
trator shall, after due notice to the parties, provide for 

“a secret ballot of the employees in the bargaining unit 

concerned on the question whether such employees desire 

to reject the employer’s last offer of settlement and to 
strike; 

“(f) The ballot shall be conducted in such manner as 
may be mutually agreed upon by the parties, or, in the 
absence of such agreement, conducted and supervised by 
or under the direction of the Administrator; 

“(g) The ballot shall read: ‘Shall the employer’s 
last offer of settlement of the current dispute be rejected 
and a strike be called?’ 

‘(h) A lock-out or strike may not be authorized or 
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conducted unless in such secret ballot a majority of the 

employees in the bargaining unit concerned vote to reject 

the employer’s last offer of settlement, and to strike. 

Such terms shall not be construed as requiring that either party 
reach an agreement with the other, accept any proposal or 
counterproposal either in whole or in part, submit counter- 
proposals, discuss modification of an agreement during its term 
except pursuant to the express provisions thereof, or discuss 
any subject matter other than the following: (i) wage rates, 
hours of employment, and work requirements; (ii) procedures 
and practices relating to discharge, suspension, lay-off, recall, 
seniority, and discipline, or to promotion, demotion, transfer and 
assignment within the bargaining unit; (iii) conditions, proce- 
dures, and practices governing safety, sanitation, and protection 
of health at the place of employment; (iv) vacations and leaves 
of absence; and (v) administrative and procedural provisions 
relating to the foregoing subjects. 

“(12) the term ‘supervisor’ means any individual— 

(A) who has authority in the interest of the employer— 

“(i) to hire, transfer, suspend, lay off, recall, promote, 
demote, discharge, assign, reward, or discipline any in- 
dividuals employed by the employer, or to adjust their 
grievances, or to effectively recommend any such action; or 

“(ii) to determine, or make effective recommendations 
with respect to, the amount of wages earned by any in- 
dividuals employed by the employer, or to apply, or to 
make effective recommendations with respect to the ap- 
plication of, the factors upon the basis of which the wages 
of any individuals employed by the employer are deter- 
mined, if in connection with the foregoing the exercise of 
such authority is not of a merely routine or clerical nature, 
but requires the exercise of independent judgment; 

“(B) who is employed in labor relations, personnel, em- 
ployment, police, or time-study matters or in connection 
with claims matters of employees against employers, or who 
is employed to act in other respects for the employer in 
dealing with other individuals employed by the employer, or 
who is employed to secure and furnish to the employer infor- 
mation to be used by the employer in connection with any 
of the foregoing; or 

“(C) who by the nature of his duties is given by the em- 
ployer information that is of a confidential nature, and that 
is not available to the public, to competitors, or to employees 
generally, for use in the interest of the employer. 

“(13) The term ‘sympathy strike’ means a strike against an 
employer, or other concerted interference with an employer’s 
operations, which is called or conducted not by reason of any 
dispute between the employer and the employees on strike or 
participating in such concerted interference, but rather by 
reason of either (A) a dispute involving another employer or 
other employees of the same employer, or (B) disagreement 
with some governmental policy. 

(14) The term ‘illegal boycott’ means a concerted refusal, or 
threat of a concerted refusal, by individuals in the course of 
their employment— 

“(A) to render services, where an object of the refusal or 
threat is to force a person to do business or to cease doing 
business with another person; or 

“(B) to render services, where an object of the refusal or 
threat is to force a person to deal with or to cease dealing with 
a labor organization as the representative of individuals other 
than themselves; or 

“(C) to use, install, handle, transport, or otherwise deal 
with particular articles, materials, or commodities by reason 
of the origin or proposed destination thereof, or by reason of 
the character of a prior or proposed future handling thereof, 
or by reason of the policies or practices of any person (not 
their employer) having any direct or indirect relationship 
thereto. 

(15) The term ‘jurisdictional strike’ means a strike against 
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an employer, or other concerted interference with an employer’s 
operations, an object of which is to require that particular 
work be assigned to employees in a particular labor organization 
or in a particular trade, craft, or class rather than to em- 
ployees in another labor organization or in another trade, 
craft, or class. 

“(16) The term ‘monopolistic strike’ means a strike or other 
concerted interference: with an employer’s operations which 
results from any conspiracy, collusion, or concerted plan of 
acting between employees of competing employers or between 
representatives of such employees, where the employees of such 
competing employers do not have a common bargaining rep- 
resentative certified under section 9. 

“(17) The term ‘featherbedding practice’ means a practice 
which has as its purpose or effect requiring an employer— 

“(A) to employ or agree to employ any person or per- 
sons in excess of the number of employees reasonably re- 
quired by such employer to perform actual services; or 

“(B) to pay or give or agree to pay or give any money or 
other thing of value in lieu of employing, or on account of 
failure to employ, any person or persons, in connection with 
the conduct of the business of an employer, in excess of the 
number of employees reasonably required by such employer 
to perform actual services; or 

“(C) to pay or agree to pay more than once for services 
performed; or 

“(D) to pay or give or agree to pay or give any money 
or other thing of value for services, in connection with the 
conduct of a business, which are not to be performed; or 

“(E) to pay or agree to pay any tax or exaction for the 
privilege of, or on account of, producing, preparing, manu- 
facturing, selling, buying, renting, operating, using. or 
maintaining any article, machine, equipment, or materials; 
or to accede to or impose any restriction upon the production, 
preparation, manufacture, sale, purchase, rental, operation, 
use, or maintenance of the same, if such restriction is for 


the purpose of preventing or limiting the use of such article, 
machine, equipment, or materials. 


“LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS BOARD 


“Sec. 3. (a) There is hereby created a board to be known 
as the ‘Labor-Management Relations Board’ (in this Act 
called the “Board’) , which shall be composed of three members, 
who shall be appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. Not more than two of the 
members shall be members of the same political party, and all 
of the members shall be appointed with reference to their fitness 
to perform the functions imposed upon them by this Act in 
a fair and impartial manner. Of the members first appointed 
after the date of the enactment of the Labor-Management 
Relations Act, 1947, one shall be appointed for a term of one 
year, one for a term of three years, and one for a term of 
five years, from such date, but their successors shall be ap- 
pointed for terms of five years each, except that any individual 
chosen to fill a vacancy shall be appointed only for the un- 
expired term of the member whom he shall succeeu. The Board 
shall annually designate one member to serve as Chairman of 
the Board. Any member of the Board may be removed by the 
President, upon notice and hearing, for neglect of duty or 
malfeasance in office, but for no other cause. 

“(b) A vacancy in the Board shall not impair the right of 
the remaining members to exercise all the powers of the Board, 
and two members of the Board shall, at all times, constitute a 
quorum. The Board shall have an official seal which shall be 
judicially noticed. 

“(c) The Board shall at the close of each fiscal year make 
a report in writing to Congress and to the President stating in 
detail the cases it has heard, the decisions it has rendered, the 
names, salaries, and duties of all employees and officers in the 
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employ or under the supervision of the Board, and an account 
of all moneys it has disbursed. 

“(d) Each member of the Board shall receive a salary of 
$12,000 a year, shall be eligible for reappointment, and shaj 
not engage in any other business, vocation, or employment, 
The Board may appoint, without regard to the provisions of the 
civil-service laws but subject to the Classification Act of 199 
as amended, an executive secretary, and a secretary to each 
member, and may appoint such other officers and employees 
with regard to existing laws applicable to the employment and 
competisation of officers and employees of the United States 
as it may from time to time find necessary for the proper 
performance of its duties and as may be from time ty 
time appropriated for by Congress. The Board may not 
appoint or employ any attorneys except (1) such legd 
assistants as each member may require, (2) employees ty 
maintain an index and digest of its decisions, and (3) trial 
examiners to conduct hearings. Nothing in this Act shal 
be construed to authorize the Board or the Administrator tg 
appoint individuals for the purpose of conciliation or media. 
tion or for statistical work. 

“(e) All of the expenses of the Board, including all necessary 
traveling and subsistence expenses outside the District of 
Columbia incurred by the members or employees of the Boar 
under its orders, shall be allowed and paid on the presentation 
of itemized vouchers therefor approved by the Board or by any 
individual it designates for that purpose. 


“ADMINISTRATOR OF THE NATIONAL LABOR 
RELATIONS ACT 


“Sec. 4. There is hereby established as an independent ageney 
in the executive branch of the Government an office of Ad 
ministrator of the National Labor Relations Act (in this Ad 
called the ‘Administrator’). The Administrator shall be ap 
pointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, with reference to his fitness to perform the 
functions imposed upon him by this Act in a fair and impartid 
manner, and shall receive compensation at the rate of $12,000 
per annum. He shall not engage in any other business, vocation, 
or employment. The Administrator may establish or utilize such 
regional, State, local, or other agencies as may from time to 
time be needed. The Administrator may appoint such offices 
and employees as he may from time to time find necessary to 
assist him in the performance of his duties, except that th 
heads of the regional offices and the chief legal officer in each of 
such offices shall be appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. Attorneys appointed unde 
this subsection may, in the discretion of the Administrator, ap 
pear for and represent the Administrator in any case in cout 
In case of a vacancy in the office of the Administrator, or it 
case of the absence of the Administrator, the President shal 
designate the officer or employee of the Administrator who shal 
serve as Administrator during such vacancy or absence. Er 
penses of the Administrator, including all necessary traveling 
and subsistence expenses incurred by the Administrator or em 
ployees of the Administrator under his orders while awa 
from his or their official station, shall be allowed and paid @ 
the presentation of itemized vouchers therefor approved by the 
Administrator or by any employee he designates for that pur 
pose. It shall be the duty of the Administrator, as hereinafte 
provided, to investigate charges of unfair labor practices, to isstt 
complaints if he has reasonable cause to believe such charg 
are true, to prosecute such complaints before the Board, 
make application to the courts for enforcement of orders of th 
Board, to investigate representation petitions and conduct ele 
tions under section 9, and to exercise such other functions # 
are conferred on him by this Act. The Administrator shall k 
made a party to all proceedings before the Board under s* 
tion 10, and shall present such testimony therein and requél 
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the Board to take such action with respect thereto as in his 


written notice to the employer, or (ii) through making pay- 


— ginion will carry out the policies of this Act. ments of any kind to such organization directly or indirectly, 
wal or to any fund or trust established by such organization, or to 
shal “LOCATION OF PRINCIPAL OFFICES OF BOARD AND any fund or trust in respect of the management of which, 
ment, OF THE ADMINISTRATOR or the disbursements from which, such organization can, 
of the ag either alone or in conjunction with any other person, exercise 
1993 “Sec, 5. The principal offices of the Board and of the Ad- any control, directly or indirectly; 
cad ministrator, respectively, shall be in the District of Columbia, “(3) by discrimination in regard to hire or tenure of 
lovees [but they may exercise any or all of their respective powers at employment or any term or condition of employment to 
t and any other place. The Board may, by one or more of its members _ encourage or discourage membership in any labor organization 
tates, or by any trial examiner or examiners, conduct hearings in any .by any employee or any individual seeking employment as 
sroper of the United States. The conducting of any such hearing an employee; eee 
ne to by a member shall not disqualify such member from subse- “(4) to discharge or otherwise discriminate against an 
> not {| quently participating in a decision of the Board in the same employee because he has filed charges or given testimony 
; legal ease. under: this Act; 
es to : me: (5) to refuse to bargain collectively with the representa- 
tril “REGULATIONS AUTHORITY tives of his employees currently recognized by the employer 
shall The : or certified as such under section 9. 
to “Sec. 6. The Board and the Administrator, respectively, shall “(b) It shall be an unfair labor practice for an employee, 
nedia- have authority from time to time, in the manner prescribed by or for a representative or any officer of a representative, or 
the Administrative Procedure Act, to make, amend, and rescind for any individual acting for or under the direction of a repre- 
essary such regulations as may be necessary to carry out their respec- sentative, or for or under the direction of any officer thereof— 
ict of tive functions under this Act. “(1) by intimidating practices, to interfere with the exer- 


Board 
‘tation 
ry any 


“RIGHTS OF EMPLOYEES 


“Sec. 7. (a) Employees shall have the right to self-organjza- 
tion, to form, join, or assist any labor organization, to bargain 
clectively through representatives of their own choosing, 
and to engage in other concerted activities (not constituting 
unfair labor practices under section 8 (by, unlawful concerted 
activities under section 12, or violations of collective-bargaining 
agreements) for the purpose of collective bargaining or other 
mutual aid or protection, and shall also have the right to refrain 
from any or all of such activities: Provided, That nothing herein 
shall preclude an employer from making and carrying out an 
agreement with a labor organization as authorized in section 8 


cise by employees of rights guaranteed in section 7 (a) or 
to compel or seek to compel any individual to become or 
remain a member of any labor organization; 

“(2) in the case of a representative acting and currently 
recognized by the employer, or certified under section 9, as 
the representative of employees, to refuse to bargain col- 
lectively with the employer; 

“(3) to call, authorize, engage in, or assist any strike or 
other concerted interference with an employer’s operations, 
an object of which is to compel the employer to accede to 
the inclusion in a collective-bargaining agreement of any 
provision which under section 2 (11) is not included as a 
proper subject matter of collective bargaining. 

“(c) It shall be an unfair labor practice for a labor organiza- 


tion or any officer thereof, or for any individual acting for or 
under the direction of a labor organization or for or under the 
direction of any officer thereof— 


(d) (4). 
“(b) Members of any labor organization shall have the right 
to be free from unreasonable or discriminatory financial de- 


mands of such organization, to freely express their views either 
within or without the organization on any subject matter with- 
out being subjected to disciplinary action by the organization, 
and to have the affairs of the organization conducted in a man- 
ner that is fair to its members and in conformity with the freé 
will of a majority of the members. 


“UNFAIR LABOR PRACTICES 


“Sec. 8. (a) It shall be an unfair labor practice for an 
employer— 

“(1) to interfere with, restrain, or coerce employees in the 
exercise of the rights guaranteed in section 7 (a). 

“(2) to dominate or interfere with the formation or ad- 
ministration of any labor organization (A) by preventing 
such organization from determining independently or out of 
the employer’s presence its own policies or planning independ- 
ently or out of the employer’s presence its own objects and 
courses of action; or (B) by giving, or offering to give, any 
reward, favor, or other thing of value to any person in a 
position of trust in such organization for the purpose of 
perverting his judgment or corrupting his conduct in respect 
to such organization; or (C) by assisting any labor organiza- 
tion (i) through deducting from the wages of any employee 
dues, fees, assessments, or other contributions payable by the 
employee to a labor organization, or collecting or assisting in 
the collection of any such dues, fees, assessments, or other 
contributions, unless such action has been voluntarily au- 
thorized in writing by such employee and such authorization 
is revocable by the employee at any time upon thirty days’ 
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“(1) to interfere with, restrain, or coerce individuals in the 
exercise of rights guaranteed in section 7 (b); 


“ 


(2) to impose initiation fees in amounts in excess of $25 
per member unless the Board shall find that initiation fees 
greater than that amount are reasonable under the circum- 
stances; or to impose any dues, or general or special assess- 
ments that are not uniform upon the same class of members, 
or are in excess of such reasonable amounts as the members 
thereof, whom such organization represents or seeks to repre- 
sent as a representative under section 9, by a majority of 
those voting, after due notice to the membership, shall 
authorize; or to impose any tax or exaction on any person 
for any work permit or other arrangement whereby the per- 
son paying such tax or exaction would receive in return 
therefor the ostensible right to work or to conduct his business 
free from interference from such organization; 

“(3) to compel any member to agree to contribute to, or 
participate in, any insurance or other benefit plan; 

“(4) to deny to any member the right to resign from the 
organization at any time; 

(5) to fine or discriminate against.any member, or subject 
him to any discipline or penalty, on account of his having 
criticized, complained of, or made charges or instituted pro- 
ceedings against, the organization or any of its officers, or on 
account of his having supported or failed to support any can- 
didate for civil office or for any office in the labor organization, 
or on account of his having supported or failed to support any 
proposition submitted to the labor organization, or to citi- 
zens generally, for a vote. 

(6) to expel or suspend any member without affording 
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him an opportunity to be heard, or on any ground other than 
(A) nonpayment of dues; (B) disclosing confidential infor- 
mation of the labor organization; (C) participating in a 
violation of a collective-bargaining agreement to which the 
labor organization was a party; (D) being a member of the 
Communist Party, or actively and consistently promoting or 
supporting the policies, teachings, and doctrines of the 

Communist Party, or advocating, or being a member of any 

organization that advocates, the overthrow of the United 

States Government by force or other illegal or unconstitu- 

tional methods; (E) conviction of a felony; or (F) engaging 

in scandalous conduct tending to bring the labor organization 
into disrepute or in other conduct subjecting it to civil dam- 
ages or criminal penalties; 

“(7) to take any action or make any arrangements that 
would have the effect of requiring an employer to deny em- 
ployment to, or terminate the employment of, any individual 
(A) to whom membership in such organization was not avail- 
able on the same terms and conditions as those applicable 
to other members, or (B) to whom membership in such or- 
ganization was denied on some ground other than failure 
to tender the initiation fees and dues uniformly required as 
a condition of acquiring or retaining membership therein; 

“(8) to deny a secret ballot and an open count of ballots 
cast, on any question involving fees, dues, assessments, fines, 
striking, the nomination and election of officers of local labor 
organizations, or the expulsion of any member; or to fail to 
hold elections of its officers and elective personnel at least 
once every four years; or to direct or call a strike or make 
any request to the Administrator under section 2 (11) for 
a strike ballot, unless at least a majority of those voting on 
the question have, after the membership has received due 
notice of proposed balloting thereon, authorized such action; 

“(9) to employ, engage, or direct any person to spy upon 
any member respecting his exercise or enjoyment of any law- 
ful right, or to intimidate his family, or injure the person or 
property of such member or his family; 

“(10) to fail to keep.adequate record of its financial 
transactions or to fail to present annually to each member, 
whom it represents or seeks to represent as a representative 
under section 9, within sixty days after the end of its fiscal 
year a detailed written financial report thereof in the form 
of a balance sheet and an operating statement. 

“(d) Notwithstanding any other provision of this section, 
the following shall not constitute or be evidence of an unfair 
labor practice under any of the provisions of this Act: 

“(1) Expressing any views, argument, or opinion, or the 
dissemination thereof, whether in written, printed, graphic, 
or visual form, if it does not by its own terms threaten force 
or economic reprisal. 

“(2) Permitting employees to confer with the employer 
during working hours without loss of time or pay. 

“(3) Forming or maintaining by an employer of a com- 
mittee of employees and discussing with it matters of mutual 
interest, including grievancés, wages, hours of employment, 
and other working conditions, if the Board has not certified 
or the employer has not recognized a representative as their 
representative under section 9. 

“(4) Agreeing to, and after the procedure specified in sec- 
tion 9 (g) has been complied with (but not before), making 
effective and carrying out, provisions of a collective-bargaining 
agreement between an employer and a labor organization that 
is certified under section 9 as the representative of the em- 
ployees in any bargaining unit of the employer (if such 
provisions are not in conflict with the law of any State in 
which the agreement is to be carried out), whereby the 
employer obligates himself in either of the following respects: 
“(A) not to retain in his employ in such unit any em- 

ployee who, being a member of such organization thirty 
days from the date such provisions become effective, or 
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becoming a member thereafter, fails to maintain his mem. 
bership therein; 

“(B) not to retain in his employ in such unit any em. 
ployee who fails to become a member of such organization 
within not less than thirty days after his employment, og 
within not less than thirty days after the date such pro. 
visions become effective, whichever last occurs, or who, 
having become a member within such period, fails to maip. 
tain his membership theréin; 

except that no such provision may have the effect of denying 
employment or continued employment to any individual who op 
or before the time required tenders to the organization the inj. 
tiation fees and dues regularly imposed as a condition of mem. 
bership therein and to whom, in spite of such tender, member. 
ship therein was denied, or of denying employment or cop. 
tinued employment to an individual who has been suspended 
or expelled from the organization on some ground other than 
nonpayment of regular dues. 



















“REPRESENTATIVES AND ELECTIONS 






“Sec. 9. (a) Representatives designated or selected for the 
purpose of collective bargaining by the majority of the en. 
ployees in a unit appropriate for such purposes shall be the 
exclusive representatives of all the employees in such unit for 
the purpose of collective bargaining: Provided, That any ind. 
vidual employee or group of employees shall have the right 
at any time to present grievances to, and settle grievances with, 
their employer without the intervention of the bargaining rep- 
resentative if the settlement is not inconsistent with the 
terms of a collective-bargaining agreement then in effect. 

“(b) The Board shall upon application under, and subject to 
the provisions of subsection (f) of this section, determine in 
each case whether, in order to insure to employees full freedom 
to exercise their rights urfder section 7 (a), the unit appro 
priate for that purpose shall be the employer unit, craft unit, 
plant unit, or subdivision thereof. 

“(c) Whenever written application is made to the Adminis. 
trator under oath— 

“(1) by a representative representing at least 30 per centum 
of the employees in a unit claimed by such representative to 
be appropriate for the purposes specified in subsection (b), 
requesting an election to determine whether the employees in 
such unit do or do not desire to designate such representative 
as their representative for collective bargaining; or 

“(2) by employees, or some person acting for employees, 
who constitute at least 30 per centum of the employees ina 
unit claimed by them to be appropriate for the purposes 
specified in subsection (b) , requesting an election to determine 
whether a representative that has been certified or is cur- 
rently recognized by the employer as the bargaining repre 
sentative is no longer a representative under subsection (a) 
of this section; or 

“(3) by an employer alleging that any representative has 
presented to him a claim that such representative represents 
a majority of the employees in a specified unit for the pur 
poses of collective bargaining; 

the Administrator shall investigate such application, and if he 
has reasonable cause to believe that the facts stated therein are 
true and that a question of representation affecting commere 
exists, he shall transmit such application, together with all doct- 
ments pertaining thereto, to the Board. 

“(d) The Board thereupon shall give due notice to interested 
persons of the filing of such application and set the matter 
for hearing within a reasonable time. Any interested person may 
intervene under regulations prescribed by the Board. If upm 
the evidence adduced at the hearing the Board finds that 4 
question of representation affecting commerce exists and that 
the action requested in the application is necessary in ordet 
to effectuate the purposes specified in subsection (b), it shal 
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by order determine the unit appropriate for the purposes so 

ified (subject, however, to the limitations of subsection 
(f)), shall direct the Administrator to provide for a secret ballot 
of the employees in the unit so determined, and shall certify 
the results thereof. 

“(e) Whenever an order of the Board made pursuant to 
section 10 (c) is based in whole or in part upon facts certified 
following a hearing pursuant to subsection (d) of this section, 
and there is a petition for the enforcement or review of such 
order, such certification and the record of such hearing shall 
be included in the transcript of the entire record required to be 
filed under subsections (e) or (f) of section 10, and thereupon 
the decree of the court enforcing, modifying, or setting aside 
in whole or in part the order of the Board shall be made and 
entered upon the pleadings, testimony, and proceedings set 
forth in such transcript. 

“(f) The Board shall exercise its powers under subsection 
(b) and (d) subject to the following limitations: 

“(1) A representative that has been designated or acts 
as the representative of employees of any employer shall be 
ineligible to be certified as the representative of employees 
of any competing employer, unless the employees of such 
employers whom the representative seeks to represent are 
regularly less than one hundred in number and the plants or 
other facilities of such employers at which the representative 
acts and seeks to act as such are less than fifty miles apart, 
but nothing in this paragraph shall prevent any representa- 
tives from being affiliated or associated, directly or through 
a federation, association, or parent organization, with rep- 
resentatives of employees of competing employers, if the col- 
lective bargaining, concerted activities, or terms of collective 
bargaining or arrangements of such representatives are not 
subject, directly or indirectly, to common control or ap- 
proval; provided also that no such competing employers 
may engage in any concerted activities, collective bargain- 
ing, or arrangement in the formulation of labor policy for 
collective bargaining whereby any such competing employer 
is subject, directly or indirectly, to common control or ap- 
proval of any other competing employer except in the 
instance mentioned above where the plants and facilities 
are less than fifty miles apart and the employees of such 
plants are regularly less than one hundred in number. 

“(2) Upon application of any interested person or persons, 
the Board shall direct the Administrator to provide for a 
separate ballot for any craft, department, plant, trade, calling, 
profession or other distinguishable group within a proposed 
bargaining unit, and shall exclude from the bargaining unit 
any such group if less than a majority of the employees in it 
who cast ballots shall have voted for the representative that 
the Board shall certify for such unit. 

“(3) In determining whether a unit is appropriate for the 
purposes specified in subsection (b) the extent to which the 
employees have organized shall not be controlling. 

“(4) In determining whether a question of representation 
affecting commerce exists, the same regulations and rules of 
decision shall apply regardless of the identity of the person or 
persons filing the application or the kind of relief sought; and 
in no case shall the Administrator or the Board deny to em- 
ployees the right to designate or select a representative by 
reason of an order of the Board with respect to such repre- 
sentative or its predecessor that would not have issued in 
similar circumstances with respect to a labor organization 
national or international in scope or affiliated with such an 
organization. 

“(5) In all elections held to select representatives for 
collective bargaining, employees shall be given the choice on 
the ballot of voting for a representative (including one not 
appearing on the ballot) or for no representative; and where 
an election does not result in a majority vote for any repre- 
sentative, there shall be no run-off unless within sixty days 
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following such election a representative receiving votes in 
such election furnishes the Board satisfactory evidence 
that it represents more than 50 per centum of the em- 
ployees in the bargaining unit in question, in which event 
the run-off shall be between such representative and no 
representative. 

“(6) No labor organization shall be certified as the repre- 
sentative of the employees if one or more of its national 
or international officers, or one or more of the officers of the 
organization designated on the ballot taken under subsection 
(d), is or ever has been a member of the Communist Party 
or by reason of active and consistent promotion or support of 
the policies, teachings, and doctrines of the Communist 
Party can reasonably be regarded as being a member of or 
affiliated with such party, or believes in, or is or ever has 
been a member of or supports any organization that believes 
in or teaches, the overthrow of the United States Government 
by force or by any illegal or unconstitutional methods. 

“(7) No election shall be directed in any bargaining unit 
or any subdivision thereof, within which, in the preceding 
twelve-month period, a valid election shall have been held, 
except upon an application filed by employees under sub- 
section (c) (2) of this section. 

“(8) If, pursuant to any election under this section, a 
bargaining representative is chosen for any unit and a collec- 
tive-bargaining contract covering such unit is then in effect, 
certification of the new representative. shall not be effective 
unless and until such new representative becomes a party to 
such contract and agrees to be bound in all respects by its 
terms for the remainder of the contract period. 

“(g) A labor organization which has made an agreement 
with an employer containing provisions deseribed in section 8 
(d) (4) shall be required, as a condition to being entitled to 
have such provision carried out by the employer, to make ap- 
plication to the Administrator for a secret ballot of the em- 
ployees in the bargaining unit concerned on the question of 
whether the emplovees in such unit desire to have such provision 
carried out. The application shall be under oath and must state 
that the employer’s agreement to such provision was not ob- 
tained either directly or indirectly by means of a strike or 
other concerted interference with the employer’s operations, 
or by means of any threat thereof. The Adminstrator shall 
forthwith give notice to the employer of the filing of such ap- 
plication, and if within such reasonable time thereafter as may 
be prescribed by regulations of the Board the employer has not 
made objection to such application, the Administrator shall 
provide for a secret ballot of the employees in the bargaining 
unit concerned on the question of whether they desire to have 
such provision carried out. If within the time so prescribed the 
employer does make objection to the application and if in the 
opinion of the Administrator the matter is one concerning com- 
merce, he shall transmit the application, together with all 
documents pertaining thereto, to the Board, the Board shall 
thereupon give due notice to interested persons of the filing of 
such application and set the matter for hearing within a reason- 
able time. Any interested person may intervene under regula- 
tions prescribed by the Board. If upon the evidence adduced at 
the hearing the Board finds that the facts stated in the applica- 
tion are true and that the matter is one affecting commerce, it 
shall direct the Administrator to provide for a secret ballot of 
the employees in the bargaining unit concerned on the question 
of whether they desire such provision of the agreement with 
the employer carried out. Such provision may be carried out 
by the employer only if upon the secret ballot taken under this 
subsection a majority of all of the employees in the bargaining 
unit have voted in favor thereof. An election under this sub- 
section shall be effective to authorize the carrying out of pro- 
visions described in section 8 (d) (4) only for a period which 
does not extend beyond the date of the termination of the agree- 
ment in which such provisions are included, or beyond two years 
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from the date in which such agreement was entered into, 
whichever first occurs. 

“(h) Nothing in this section shall be construed to prohibit 
the waiving of hearings by stipulation for the purpose of a con- 
sent election in conformity with regulations and rules of deci- 
sion of the Board. 


“PREVENTION OF UNFAIR LABOR PRACTICES 


“Sec. 10. (a) The Board is empowered, as hereinafter pro- 
vided, to adjudicate complaints of unfair labor practices affect- 
ing commerce filed by the Administrator. Such power of the 
Board shall be exclusive. 

“(b) Whenever it is charged that any person has engaged 
in or is engaging in any such unfair labor practices, the Ad- 
ministrator shall forthwith give notice to the party complained 
of, shall investigate such charge, and if he has reasonable 
cause to believe such charge .is true, he shall issue and cause 
to be served upon such person a complaint stating such charge, 
except that the Administrator shall not have power to issue a 
complaint stating a charge of any unfair labor practice that 
occurred more than six months prior to the date on which such 
charge was filed with the Administrator, or stating a charge of 
any unfair labor practice that was filed with the Administrator 
more than six months prior to such issuance. The person com- 
plained of shall have twenty days within which to answer and 
serve such answer on the Administrator, unless such period is 
extended by the Administrator. The Administrator shall file the 
complaint and any answer thereto with the Board. Upon ap- 
plication of the Administrator or any person charged in the 
complaint, the Board shall set the case for hearing before the 
Board or a member thereof, or before a designated trial ex- 
aminer or examiners, at a place which the Board shall fix, not 
less than fifteen days after the making of such application. Any 
such complaint or answer may, with the approval of the Board, 
or with the approval of the member, examiner, or examiners 
conducting the hearing, be amended at any. time prior to the 
issuance of an order based thereon. The person so complained 
of shall have the right to appear in person or otherwise give 
evidence at the place and time fixed by the Board. In the 
discretion of the Board, or the member, examiner, or examiners 
conducting the hearing, any other person may be allowed to 
intervene in the said proceeding and to give evidence. Any such 
proceeding shall, so far as practicable, be conducted in accord- 
ance with the rules of evidence applicable in the district courts 
of the United States under the rules of civil procedure for the 
district courts of the United States, adopted by tie Supreme 
Court of the United States pursuant to the Act of June 19, 
1934 (US.C., title 28, secs. 723-B, 723-C) . 

“(c) The evidence before the Board, member, examiner, or 
examiners shall be reduced to writing and filed with the Board. 
Thereafter upon application of any party, the Board upon 
notice may, in its discretion, receive further evidence or hear 
argument. If upon the weight of the evidence the Board shall 
be of the opinion that any person named in the complaint has 
engaged in or is engaging in any unfair labor practice, then the 
Board shall state its findings of fact and shall issue and cause 
to be served on such person an order requiring such person to 
cease and desist from such unfair labor practice, and to take 
such affirmative action requested in the complaint (which in 
the case of unfair labor practices under section 8 (a) may 
include reinstatement of employees with or without back pay, 
and in the case of unfair labor practices under section 8 (b) or 
8 (c) may include deprivation of rights under this Act for a 
period not exceeding one year) as will effectuate the policies of 
this Act. Such order may further require such person to make 
reports from time to time to the Administrator showing the 
extent to which he has complied with the order. If upon the 
weight of the evidence the Board shall not be of the opinion 
in the case of any person named in the complaint that such 
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practice, then the Board shall state its findings of fact and sd 
shall issue an order dismissing the said complaint as to such - 
person. No order of the Board shall require or forbid any action 
by an employer with respect to any labor organization that jp z 
similar circumstances would not be required or forbidden with if a 
respect to a labor organization national or international jy The 
scope, or affiliated with such an organization. No order of the ad 
Board shall require the reinstatement of any individual as an 3 
employee who has been suspended or discharged, or the pay. if 
ment to-him of any back pay, unless the weight of the evi. 70 
dence shows that such individual was not suspended or dis. a 
charged for cause. In case the evidence is presented before g and 
mémber of the Board, or before an examiner or examiner secs 
thereof, such member, or such examiner or examiners, as the “ 
case may be, shall issue and cause to be served on the parties dud 
to the proceeding a proposed report, together with a recom. dent 
mended order, which shall be filed with the Board, and if no olen 
exceptions are filed within twenty days after service thereof of th 
upon such parties, or within such further period as the Board tice 
may authorize, such recommended order shall become the order such 
of the Board and become effective as therein prescribed. Cou! 
“(d) Until a transcript of the record in a case shall have cour 
been filed in a court, as hereinafter provided, the Board may, mod 
upon application of any party, upon reasonable notice and in certi 
such manner as it shall deem proper, modify or set aside, jn with 
whole or in part, any finding or order made or issued by it griev 
“(e) If any person against whom an order of the Board shall recor 
issue fails to comply therewith within suich reasonable period pleac 
as the Board shall specify, or thereafter shall violate such order, comfy 
the Administrator shall petition any circuit court of appeals of tifica 
the United States (including the United States Court of Appeals in th 
for the District of Columbia), or if all the circuit courts of Admi 
appeals to which the application may be made are in vacation, exclu 
any district court of the United States (including the District relief 
Court of the United States for the District of Columbia) within like 1 
any circuit or district, respectively, wherein the unfair labor and ¢ 
practice in question occurred or wherein such person resides or the o 
transacts business, for the enforcement of such order and for ficatic 
appropriate temporary relief or restraining order, and shall file the si 
in the court a transcript of the entire record in the proceeding, minis! 
certified by the Board, including the pleadings and testimony “(g 
upon which such order was entered and the findings and order or (f) 
of the Board. Upon such filing, the court shall cause notice court, 
thereof to be served upon such person, and thereupon shall have “(h 
jurisdiction of the proceeding and of the question determined restrai 
therein, and shall have power to grant such temporary relief modif, 
or restraining order as it deems just and proper, and to make whole 
and enter upon the pleadings, evidence, and proceedings set sectior 
forth in such transcript a decree enforcing, modifying, and limitec 
enforcing as so modified, or setting aside in whole or in part the and te 
order of the Board. No objection that has not been urged before equity 
the Board, its member, or its examiner or examiners, shall be (U.S. 
considered by the court, unless the failure or neglect to urge “(i) 
such objection shall be excused because of extraordinary cir ly anc 
cumstances. The findings of the Board as to the facts shall be docket 
conclusive unless it is made to appear to the satisfaction of 
the court either (1) that the findings of fact are against the 
manifest weight of the evidence, or (2) that the findings d 
. . ° “ 
fact are not supported by substantial evidence. If either party Sec. 
shall apply to the court for leave to adduce additional evidence or befo 
and shall show to the satisfaction of the court that such addi- purpose 
tional evidence is material and that there were reasonable tion 9— 
grounds for the failure to adduce such evidence in the hearing “(1) 
before the Board, its member, examiner, or examiners, the shall, 
court may order such additional evidence to be taken before such pi 
the Board, its member, examiner, or examiners and to be made such pe 
a part of the transcript. The Board may modify its findings # subpen: 
to the facts, or make new findings, by reason of additions or the p 
gation r 





evidence so taken and filed, and it shall file such modified 
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new findings, which shall be conclusive unless it is made to 

r to the satisfaction of the court either (1) that such 
findings of fact are against the mainfest weight of the evidence, 
or (2) that such findings of fact are not supported by sub- 
stantial evidence, and the Board shall file its reeommendations, 
if any, for the modification or setting aside of its original order. 
The jurisdiction of the court shall be exclusive and _ its 
judgment and decree shall be final, except that the same shall 
be subject to review by the appropriate circuit court of appeals 
if application was made to the district court as hereinabove 
provided, and by the Supreme Court of the United States upon 
writ of certiorari or certification as provided in sections 239 
and 240 of the Judicial Code, as amended (U.S.C., title 28, 
secs. 346 and 347). 

“(f) Any person aggrieved by a final order of the Board (in- 
duding an order or certification under section 9) granting or 
denying in whole or in part the relief sought may obtain a re- 
view of such order or certification in any circuit court of appeals 
of the United States in the circuit wherein the unfair labor prac- 
tice in question was alleged to have been engaged in or wherein 
such person resides or transacts business, or in the United States 
Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia, by filing in such 
court a written petition praying that the order of the Board be 
modified or set aside or, in the case of a certification, that the 
certification be set aside. A copy of such petition shall be forth- 
with served upon the Administrator, and thereupon the ag- 
grieved party shall file in the court a transcript of the entire 
record in the proceeding, certified by the Board, including the 
pleadings and evidence upon which the order or certification 
complained of was entered and the findings and order or cer- 
tification of the Board. Upon such filing, the court shall proceed 
in the same manner as in the case of an application by the 
Administrator under subsection (e), and shall have the same 
exclusive jurisdiction to grant to the petitioner such temporary 
relief or restraining order as it deems just and proper, and in 
like manner to make and enter a decree enforcing, modifying, 
and enforcing as modified, or setting aside in whole or in part 
the order of the Board, or affirming or setting aside the certi- 
fication; and the findings of the Board as to the facts shall have 
the same weight as in the case of an application by the Ad- 
ministrator: . 

“(g) The commencement of proceedings under subsection (e) 
or (f) of this section shall not unless specifically ordered by the 
court, operate as a stay of the Board’s order or certification. 

“(h) When granting appropriate temporary relief or a 
restraining order, or making and entering a decree enforcing, 
modifying, and enforcing as so modified, or setting aside in 
whole or in part an order of the Board, as provided in this 
section, the jurisdiction of courts sitting in equity shall not be 
limited by the Act entitled ‘An Act to amend the Judicial Code 
and to define and limit the jurisdiction of courts sitting in 
equity, and for other purposes’, approved March 23, 1932 
(U.S.C., title 29, secs. 101-115) . 

“(i) Petitions filed under this Act shall be heard expeditious- 
ly and, if possible, within ten days after they have been 
docketed. 


“INVESTIGATORY POWERS 


“Sec. 11. For the purpose of any proceeding before the Board, 
or before a member, examiner, or examiners thereof, or for the 
purpose of any investigation by the Administrator under sec- 
tion 9— 

“(1) The Board, or any member thereof, or any trial examiner 
shall, upon application of the Administrator or any party to 
such proceedings, forthwith issue to the Administrator or to 
such party as the case may be, in the name of the Board, 
subpenas requiring the attendance and testimony of witnesses 
or the production of any evidence in such proceeding or investi- 
gation requested in such application. Within five days after the 
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service of a subpena on any person requiring the production of 
any evidence in his possession or under his control, such person 
may petition the Board or its duly authorized agent or agents 
to revoke, and the Board, or such agent or agents, shall revoke 
such subpena if in its, his, or their opinion, as the case may be, 
the evidence whose production is required does not relate to 
any matter under investigation, or any matter in question in 
such proceedings, or if in its, his, or their opinion, as the case 
may be, such subpena does not describe with sufficient particu- 
larity the evidence whose production is required. The Adminis- 
trator or any member of the Board or any examiner or examiners 
designated by the Board for such purposes may administer 
oaths and affirmations, examine witnesses, and receive evidence. 
Such attendance of witnesses and the production of such evi- 
dence may be required from any place in the United States 
or any Territory or possession thereof, at any designated place 
of hearing. 

“(2) In case of contumacy or refusal to obey a subpena 
issued to any person, any district court of the United States 
or the United States courts of any Territory or possession, or 
the District Court of the United States for the District of 
Columbia, within the jurisdiction of which the inquiry is 
carried on or within the jurisdiction of which said person guilty 
of contumacy or refusal to obey is found or resides or transacts 
business, upon application by the person to whom such a subpena 
was issued by the Board, shall have jurisdiction to issue to 
such person so guilty of contumacy or refusal to obey an order 
requiring him to appear before the Board, its member, examiner, 
or examiners, or before the Administrator if the subpena so 
directs, there to produce evidence if so ordered, or there to give 
testimony touching the matter under investigation or in ques- 
tion; and any failure to obey such order of the court may be 
punished by said court as a contempt thereof. 

“(3) No person shall be excused from attending and testify- 
ing or from producing books, records, correspondence, docu- 
ments, or other evidence in obedience to the subpena of the 
Board, on the ground that the testimony or evidence required 
of him may tend to incriminate him or subject him to a penalty 
of forfeiture; but no individual shall be prosecuted or subjected 
to any penalty or forfeiture for or on account of any transaction, 
matter, or thing concerning which he is compelled, after having 
claimed his privilege against self-incrimination, to testify or 
produce evidence, except that such individual so testifying shall 
not be exempt from prosecution and punishment for perjury 
committed in so testifying. 

“(4) Complaints, orders, and other process and papers pro- 
vided for in this Act may be served either personally or by reg- 
istered mail or by telegraph or by leaving a copy thereof at the 
principal office or place of business of the person required to be 
served. The verified return by the individual so serving the 
same setting forth the manner of such service shall be proof 
of the same, and the return post-office receipt or telegraph receipt 
therefor when registered and mailed or telegraphed as aforesaid 
shall be proof of service of the same. Witnesses summoned 
before the Administrator or before the Board, its member, 
examiner, or examiners, shall be paid the same fees and mileage 
that are paid witnesses in the courts of the United States, and 
witnesses whose depositions are taken and the persons taking 
the same shall severally be entitled to the same fees as are paid 
for like services in the courts of the United States. 

“(5) All process of any court to which application may be 
made under this Act may be served in the judicial district 
wherein the defendant or other person required to be served 
resides or may be found. 


“UNLAWFUL CONCERTED ACTIVITIES 
“Sec. 12. (a) The following activities, when affecting com- 


merce, shall be unlawful concerted activities: 
“(1) By the use of force or violence or threats thereof, 
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preventing or attempting to prevent any individual from quit- 
ting or continuing in the employment of, or from accepting or 
refusing employment by, any employer; or by the use of force, 
violence, physical obstruction, or threats thereof, preventing 
or attempting to prevent any individual from freely going from 
any place and entering upon an employer’s premises, or from 
freely leaving an employer’s premises and going to any other 
place; or picketing an employer’s place of business in numbers or 
in a manner otherwise than is reasonably required to give notice 
of the existence of a labor dispute at such place of business; or 
picketing or besetting the home of any individual in connection 
with any labor dispute. 

“(2) Picketing an employer’s premises for the purpose of 
leading persons to believe that there exists a labor dispute in- 
volving such employer, in any case in which the employees are 
not involved in a labor dispute with their employer. 

“(3) Calling, authorizing, engaging in, or assisting— 

“(A) any sympathy strike, jurisdictional strike, monopo- 
listic strike, or illegal boycott, or any sit-down strike or other 
concerted interference with an employer’s operations con- 
ducted by remaining on the employer’s premises; 

“(B) any strike or other concerted interference with an 
employer’s operations, an object of which is to compel an 
employer to accede to featherbedding practices; 

“(C) any strike or other concerted interference with an 
employer’s operations, an object of which is (i) to compel 
an employer to recognize for collective bargaining a repre- 
sentative not certified under section 9 as the representative 
of the employees, or (ii) to remedy practices for which an 
administrative remedy is available under this Act, or (iii) to 
compel an employer to violate any law or any regulation, 
order, or direction issued pursuant to any law. 

“(b) Any person injured in his business, person, or property 
by an unlawful concerted activity affecting commerce may sue 
the person or persons responsible therefore in any district 
court of the United States having jurisdiction of the parties, 
without regard to the amount in controversy, and may recover 
the damages sustained by him as a result of such unlawful 
concerted activity, together with the costs of the suit, including 
a reasonable attorney’s fee. 

“(c) No provision of the Act of March 23, 1932, entitled 
“An Act to amend the Judicial Code and to define and limit the 
jurisdiction of courts sitting in equity, and for other purposes’, 
shall have any application in any action or proceeding in a court 
of the United States involving any activity defined in this 
section as unlawful. 

“(d) A person who is found to have engaged in any activity 
herein defined as an unlawful concerted activity shall be subject 
to deprivation of rights under this Act to the same extent as a 
person found to have engaged in an unfair labor practice under 
section 8 (b) or 8 (c). 

(4) Any conspiracy, collusion, or common arrangements 
between competing employers to fix or agree to terms or pro- 
posed terms of employment of their employees, or to subject 
such terms or proposed terms of employment to common control 
or approval, not permitted as to their employees, or as to the 
representatives of their employees, with respect to the collective 
bargaining, concerted activities, or terms of collective bargains 
or arrangements of such employees. 

“(e) Except as specifically provided in this section, nothing 
in this Act shall be construed to diminish the right of employees 
to strike or to engage in other lawful concerted activities. No 
provision of this Act, and no order of any court issued here- 
under, shall be construed to require any individual to perform 
labor or service without his consent. 

“Sec. 13. Nothing in this Act shall be construed to invalidate 
any State law or constitutional provision which restricts the 
right of an employer to make agreements with labor organiza- 
tions requiring as a condition of employment membership in 
such labor organization, and all such agreements, insofar as they 
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purport to impose such requirements contrary to the provisions 
of the law or constitution of any State, are hereby divested of 
their character as a subject of regulation by Congress under jt 
power to regulate commerce among the several States and with 
foreign nations, to the extent that such agreements shall, ip 
addition to being subject to any applicable preventive provisions 
of this Act, be subject to the operation and effect of such State 
laws and constitutional provisions as well. 


“SEPARABILITY 


“Sec. 14. If any provision of this Act, of the application 
thereof to any person or circumstance, shall be held invalid, the 
remainder of the Act, or the application of such provision to 
persons or circumstances other than those as to which it is held 
invalid, shall not be affected thereby. 


“SHORT TITLE 


“Sec. 15. This Act may be cited as the ‘National Labor Re. 
lations Act’.” 


ABOLITION OF NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD; 
EFFECTIVE DATE OF CERTAIN CHANGES 


Sec. 102. (a) For the purposes of this section, the term “ney 
Act” means the National Labor Relations Act as amended by 
this title, and the term “old Act” means the National Labor Re. 
lations Act prior to such amendment. 

(b) The National Labor Relations Board created under 
section 3 of the old Act is abolished, effective thirty days after 
the date upon which a majority of the members of the Labor. 
Management Relations Board created under section 3 of the 
new Act have qualified and taken office, or ninety days after 
the date of the enactment of this Act, whichever date first 
occurs. Until the date upon which the abolition of the National 
Labor Relations Board becomes effective, the old Act, except 
as provided in this section, shall remain in effect, except that 
this provision shall not prevent the Labor-Management Re. 
lations Board from organizing, employing personnel, prescribing 
regulations, and taking such other action as may be necessary 
to enable it to undertake and perform its duties under the new 
Act from and after the date upon which the National Labo 
Relations Board is abolished. 

(c) When the abolition of the National Labor Relations 
Board becomes effective, all of the records and property o 
such Board shall be transferred to and become the records 
and property of the Labor-Management Relations Board, 
proceedings before the National Labor Relations Board which 
(if initiated before the Labor-Management Relations Board 
under the new Act) could have been maintained under the 
new Act, and proceedings for the enforcement or review of 
orders of the National Labor Relations Board which (if issued 
by the Labor-Management Relations Board under the nev 
Act) the Labor-Management Relations Board would have 
had authority to issue, shall not abate by reason of such 
abolition, but shall, upon application of any party in interes 
be continued, the Administrator of the National Labor Relations 
Act being substituted as investigator, complainant, or pet 
tioner, as the case may be. 

(d) No provision of section 8 of the new Act shall be deemed 
to make an unfair labor practice any act which was performel 
prior to the date of the enactment of this Act and which did not 
constitute an unfair labor practice under the old Act, and the 
provisions of section 8 (a) (3) of the new Act shall not make 
an unfair labor practice the performance within six months afte 
the date of the enactment of the new Act of any obligatio 
under a collective-bargaining contract entered into prior to the 
date of the enactment of this Act if the performance of sud 
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obligation would not have constituted an unfair labor practice 
under section 8 (3) of the old Act. 

(e) No provision of section 8 (c) of the new Act shall be 
deemed to make an unfair labor practice any act or practice 
which is required by the constitution and bylaws of the labor 
organization in question, until one year after the date of the 
enactment of this Act. ° 

(f) No provision of section 9 of the new Act shall affect any 
certification of representatives or any determination as to the 
appropriate collective-bargaining unit, which was made under 
section 9 of the old Act, until one year after the date of such 
certification, or, if a collective-bargaining contract (entered into 
prior to the date of the enactment of this Act) is in effect, until 
the end of the original contract period or until one year after 
the date of the enactment of this Act, whichever first occurs. 


TITLE Ii—CONCILIATION OF LABOR DISPUTES 
IN INDUSTRIES AFFECTING COMMERCE 


OFFICE OF CONCILIATION 


Sec. 201. (a) There is hereby created as an independent 
agency in the executive branch of the Government an Office of 
Conciliation, at the head of which shall be a Director of Con- 
ciliation (hereinafter called the “Director”), who shall be ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, and who shall receive compensation at the rate 
of $12,000 per annum. Appointment of the Director shall be 
made without regard to political affiliations and solely on the 
ground of fitness te perform the duties of the office in an efficient 
and impartial manner. The Director shall not engage in any 
other business, vocation, or employment. 

(b) The Director may appoint and fix the compensation of 
such officers and employees and make such expenditures for 
supplies, facilities, and services as may be necessary to carry out 
his functions. Conciliators may be appointed without regard to 
the civil-service laws, but their compensation shall be fixed in 
accordance with the Classification Act of 1923, as amended. 
Neither the Director nor any officer or employee of the Direc- 
tor shall act as an arbitrator in any labor dispute. 

(ec) The principal office of the Director shall be in the District 
of Columbia, but he may establish regional offices convenient to 
localities in which labor controversies are likely to arise. He may 
by order, subject to revocation at any time, delegate any au- 
thority and discretion conferred upon him by this Act to any 
officer or employee of the Director. The Director may establish 
suitable procedures for cooperation with State and local agencies. 

(d) The Director shall make an annual report in writing to 
Congress. 

(e) All mediation and conciliation functions of the Secretary 
of Labor or the United States Conciliation Service under section 
8 of the Act entitled “An Act to create a Department of Labor”, 
approved March 4, 1913 (U.S.C., title 29, see. 51), and all 
functions of the United States Conciliation Service are trans- 
ferred to the Director. Such transfer shall take effect upon the 
sixtieth day after the date of enactment of this Act. Such trans- 
fer shall not affect any proceedings pending before the United 
States Conciliation Service or any certification, order, rule, or 
regulation theretofore made by it or the Secretary of Labor. 


FUNCTIONS OF DIRECTOR OF CONCILIATION 


Sec. 202. (a) It shall be the duty of the Director, in order to 
prevent or minimize interruptions of the free flow of commerce 
growing out of labor disputes— 

(1) to encourage employers and employees in industries 
affecting commerce to make and maintain agreements concern- 
ing wages, hours, and working conditions, and to encourage 
such employers and employees to settle their differences by 
conferences between representatives of the parties and by 
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other peaceful means without resort to strikes, lock-outs, or 

any form of coercion or violence; and ; 

(2) to assist parties to labor disputes in industries affecting 
commerce to settle such disputes through conciliation. 

(b) The Director may, in his discretion, proffer his services 
in any labor dispute in any industry affecting commerce, either 
upon his own motion or upon the request of one or more of the 
parties to the dispute. Whenever the Director does proffer his 
services in any such dispute, it shall be the duty of the Director 
promptly to put himself in communication with the parties 
and to use his best efforts, by conciliation, to bring them to 
agreement. 

(c) If the Director is not able to bring the parties to agree- 
ment by conciliation within a reasonable time, he shall seek to 
induce the parties voluntarily to seek other means of settling 
the dispute without resort to strike, lock-out, or other coercion. 
The failure or refusal of either party to agree to any procedure 
suggested by the Director shall not be deemed a violation of 
any duty or obligation imposed by this Act. 


STRIKES IMPERILING PUBLIC HEALTH AND SAFETY 


Sec. 203. (a) Whenever the President finds that a labor dis- 
pute has resulted in, or imminently threatens to result in, the 
cessation or substantial curtailment of interstate or foreign com- 
merce in transportation, public utility, or communication serv- 
ices essential to the public health, safety, or interest, the 
President shall direct the Attorney General to petition, in the 
name of the United States, any district court of*the United 
States having jurisdiction of the parties, to enjoin acts or prac- 
tices in connection with such dispute which are causing or 
threatening to cause the cessation or substantial curtailment of 
such services. If the court finds, after due hearing, that the acts 
or practices complained of are causing, or imminently threaten- 
ing to cause, the cessation or substantial curtailment of inter- 
state or foreign commerce in such services, and are thereby 
imperiling, or imminently threatening to imperil, the public 
health, safety, or interest, it shall have jurisdiction to enjoin 
such acts or practices and to make such other orders consistent 
with the continued maintenance of such services as it deems 
appropriate. Such orders may include provisions to facilitate 
the voluntary settlement of the dispute. Any settlement of the 
dispute shall be retroactive to the date of the issuance of the 
injunction, or to the date of the expiration of any applicable con- 
tract, whichever of such dates last occurs. 

(b) In any such case, the provisions of the Act of March 23, 
1932, entitled “An Act to amend the Judicial Code and to define 
and limit the jurisdiction of courts sitting in equity, and for 
other purposes”, shall not be applicable. 

(c) The order or orders of the court shall be subject to 
review by the appropriate circuit court of appeals and by the 
Supreme Court upon writ of certiorari or certification as pro- 
vided in sections 239 and 240 of the Judicial Code, as amended 
(U.S.C., title 28, secs. 346 and 347). 

‘(d) Nothing in this section shall be construed to authorize 
any court to.require any individual to render labor or service 
without his consent, or to forbid any individual from quitting 
his employment. 

Sec. 204. (a) Whenever a district court has issued an order 
under section 203 enjoining acts or practices which imperil, 
or imminently threaten to imperil, the public health, safety, 
or. interest, it shall be the duty of the parties to the labor 
dispute giving rise to such order, for a period of thirty days 
following the issuance of such order, to make every effort to 
adjust and settle their differences, and to that end to utilize 
conciliation and mediation assistance of the Director of Concili- 
ation, if either party requests it. Neither party shall be under 
any duty, however, to accept either in whole or in part any 
proposal of settlement made by any conciliator or mediator. 

(b) At the end of such thirty-day period (unless the dispute 
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has been settled by that time), the Administrator of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act shall provide for the taking of a 
secret ballot of the employees of each employer involved in the 
dispute on the question of (1) whether the employees of any 
employer desire to accept their employer’s offer of settlement 
then current, and (2) if they do so desire, what person or per- 
sons, if any, they desire to designate as their representative to 
embody their acceptance in a contract with their employer. If 
a majority of the employees of any employer vote in favor 
of accepting their employer’s offer, the person or persons, if 
any, designated by them to embody their acceptance in a con- 
tract with the employer shall be treated for all purposes as their 
representative for collective bargaining. The Administrator of 
the National Labor Relations Act shall utilize appropriate local 
governmental agencies for the supervision of the taking of secret 
ballots under this subsection, whenever such agencies are willing 
to undertake that function. 

(c) If the dispute is not settled by the procedure prescribed in 
subsection (b), the Director of Conciliation shall notify the 
chief justice of the United States Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, who shall thereupon convene a special ad- 
visory settlement board of three members, consisting of himself 
as chairman, and two other members, one of whom shall be 
selected by the employer or employers party to the dispute, and 
the other by the representatives of the employees party to the 
dispute. If for any reason the chief justice is unable to serve he 
shall appoint another judge of the United States Court of Ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia to act in his place and stead. 
If either party fails, within five days after request by the chief 
justice of such court, to make his selection, such selection shall 
thereupon be made by such chief justice. The special board shall 
investigate all of the facts in the dispute at a place or places 
convenient to the parties, and within thirty days after its mem- 
bership shall have been completed, shall render and make public 
its opinion as to the proper settlement of the dispute. The special 
board shall reach its conclusions and render its opinion solely 
on the basis of the facts of the case and shall not be bound by 
any demands or offers of settlement of either party or by the 
existing terms of employment, or by any opinion of any other 
board created under this section for any other dispute. The ex- 
penses of the special board, including compensation of the em- 
ployer and employee members, shall be divided equally between 
the parties to the dispute. 

(d) Within fifteen days after the special board has rendered 
its opinion, the Administrator of the National Labor Relations 
Act shall, in the same manner as is provided in subsection (b), 
provide for the taking of a secret ballot of the employees of 
each employer involved in the dispute on the question of 

(1) whether the employees of any employer are willing to accept 
and be bound by the terms of such opinion, and (2) if they are 
willing to be so bound, what person or persons, if any, they 
desire to represent them in making an agreement to that effect 
with the employer. If the employer also accepts such opinion, 
he shall embody the terms thereof in a contract with the repre- 
sentatives of his employees designated for that purpose. Neither 
party to the dispute shall be under any duty to accept the 
terms of the opinion of the special board. 

(e) No provision of this section shall affect in any manner 
the continued effectiveness of the order of the district court 
issued under section 203. 

(f) At the conclusion of all the proceedings hereinbefore 
required, or whenever an agreement is reached by the parties, 
the Attorney General shall move the court to discharge the in- 
junction, which motion shall then be granted and the injunction 
discharged. 

Sec. 205. Sections 203 and 204 shall not apply to any person 
or dispute subject to the Railway Labor Act, as amended from 
time to time. 

Sec. 206. Until the transfer of functions under section 201 (e) 
becomes effective, the functions of the Director of Conciliation 
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under section 204 shall be performed by the Secretary of Labor, 
Until the Administrator of the National Labor Relations Act 
first appointed qualifies and takes office, his functions under 
section 204 shall be performed by the National Labor Relations _ 
Board. 

Sec. 207. It shall be unlawful for any employee of the 
United States, or any agency or instrumentality thereof, to 
participate in any strike, or to encourage anyone to strike, 
Any employee of the United States, or of any such agency or 
instrumentality, who strikes or participates in striking, or who 
encourages others to strike, shall be discharged from his 
employment, and shall forfeit all rights of reemployment, and 
shall forfeit his civil-service status, if any, and shall also forfeit 
all benefits and privileges which he may have acquired by 
virtue of his Government employment. 













TITLE I1I—MONOPOLISTIC PRACTICES OF LABOR 
ORGANIZATIONS; LIABILITY OF LABOR 
ORGANIZATIONS; MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 







MONOPOLISTIC PRACTICES 






Sec. 301. (a) The second paragraph of section 20 of the 
Act entitled “An Act to supplement existing laws against un- 
lawful restraints and monopolies, and for other purposes”, ap- 
proved October 15, 1914, as amended, is amended by inserting 
before the period at the end thereof a colon and the following: 
“Provided, That nothing in this paragraph shall be construed 
in any proceeding, civil or criminal, under. the antitrust laws 
to make unlawful any combination, contract, or conspiracy in 
restraint of trade having as its purpose one or more of the 
objects which are defined in section 6 as not being legitimate 
objects of a labor organization”. 

(b) Section 6 of the Act entitled “An Act to supplement exist- 
ing laws against unlawful restraints and monopolies, and for 
other purposes”, approved October 15, 1914, as amended, is 
amended by inserting before the period at the end thereof a colon 
and the following: “Provided, however, That it shall not be 
within the legitimate objects of labor organizations or the off- 
cers, representatives, or members thereof, to make any contract, 
or to engage in any combination or conspiracy, in restraint of 
commerce, if one of the purposes or a necessary effect of such 
contract, combination, or conspiracy is to join or combine with 
any person to fix prices, allocate customers, restrict production, 
distribution, or competition, or impose restrictions or conditions, 
upon the purchase, sale, or use of any product, material, machine, 
or equipment, or to engage in any concerted activity declared 
to be unlawful under section 12 of the National Labor Relations 
Act, as amended”. 

(c) In any proceeding involving a violation of the antitrust 
laws, the provisions of the Act of March 23, 1932, entitled “An 
Act to amend the Judicial Code and to define and limit the 
jurisdiction of courts sitting in equity, and for other purposes”, 
shall not have any application. 




























EQUAL RESPONSIBILITY AND LIABILITY 






Sec, 302. (a) Any action for or proceeding involving a viola- 
tion of an agreement between an employer and a labor orgal- 
ization or other representative of employees may be brought 
by either party in any district court of the United States having 
jurisdiction of the parties, without regard to the amount it 
controversy, if such agreement affects commerce, or the court 
otherwise has jurisdiction of the cause. 

(b) Any labor organization whose activities affect commerce 
shall be bound by the acts of its agents, and may sue or be 
sued as an entity and.in behalf of the employees whom it 
represents in the courts of the United States. Any money judg- 
ment against a labor organization in a district court of the 
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United States shall be enforceable only against the organization 
as an entity and against its assets, and shall not be enforceable 
inst any individual member or his assets. 

(c) For the purposes of actions and ‘proceedings by or 

inst labor organizations in the district courts of the United 
States, district courts shall be deemed to have jurisdiction of 
a labor organization (1) in the district in which such organiza- 
tion maintains its principal office, or (2) in any distrigt in 
which its duly authorized officers or agents are engaged in 
representing or acting for employee members. 

(d) The service of summons, subpena, or other legal process 
of any court of the United States upon an officer or agent of 
a labor organization, in his capacity as such, shall constitute 
service upon the labor organization. 

(e) In actions and proceedings involving violations of 
agreements between an employer and a labor organization or 
other representative of employees, the provisions of the Act 
of March 23, 1932, entitled “An Act to amend the Judicial Code 
and to define and limit the jurisdiction ‘of courts sitting in 
equity and for other purposes”, shall not have any application 
in respect of either party. 


REPORTS OF LABOR ORGANIZATIONS TO MEMBERS 


Sec. 303. (a) Within sixty days after the end of its fiscal 
year first occurring after the date of the enactment of this 
Act and within sixty days after the end of each succeeding 
fiscal year, the principal officers of every labor organization 
whose members are employed in an industry affecting com- 
merce shall file with the United States Department of Labor 
a report for such fiscal year, in such. form and detail as the 
Secretary of Labor shall by regulations prescribe, which shall 
include— 

(1) the name and address of the organization; 

(2) a detailed financial report including a balance sheet 
and an operating statement and showing its receipts and 
disbursements; 

(8) the names of its principal officers and the compen- 
sation and allowance or reimbursement for expenses paid 
to each; ‘ 

(4) the names and addresses of all employers with which 
it maintains collective-bargaining. relations; 

(5) a copy of its constitution and bylaws, and a statement 
of the policies or practices which it follows in admitting in- 
dividuals to and expelling individuals from membership 
therein; and 

(6) such other. information respecting the organization and 
its activities as the Secretary of Labor may by regulations 
prescribe. 
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The report shall be filed under oath, and shall be accompanied by 
a statement under oath that it was mailed to each member of 
the organization at his last-known address. The report shall not 
be made public-by the Secretary of Labor. In the case of a report 
required under this section prior to the expiration of one year 
from the date of the enactment of this Act, if any of the required 
information is not available an answer “no information” shall be 
sufficient. 

(b) Violations of this section shall be punishable hy a fine of 
not more than $2,000, or by imprisonment for not more than one 
year, or both. 


RESTRICTION ON POLITICAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


Sec. 304. Section 313 of the Federal Corrupt Practices Act, 
1925 (US.C., 1940 edition, title 2, sec. 251; Supp. V, title 50 
App., sec. 1509) , as amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 313. It is unlawful for any national bank, or any cor- 
poration organized by authority of any law of Congress, to 
make a contribution or expenditure in connection with any 
election to any political office, or in connection with any primary 
election or political convention held to select candidates for any 
political office, or for any corporation whatever, or any labor 
organization, to make a contribution or expenditure in connec- 
tion with any election at which Presidential and Vice Presiden- 
tial electors or a Senator or Representative in,.or a Delegate or 
Resident Commissioner to Congress are to be voted for, or in 
connection with any primary election or political convention 
held to select candidates for any of the foregoing offices, or for 
any candidate, political committee, or other person to accept or 
receive any contribution prohibited by this section. Every cor- 
poration or labor organization which makes any contribution or 
expenditure in violation of this section shall be fined not more 
than $5,000; and every officer or director of any corporation, 
or officer of any labor organization, who consents to any con- 
tribution or expenditure by the corporation or labor organiza- 
tion, as the case may be, in violation of this section shall be 
fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned for not more than one 
year, or both. For the purposes of this section ‘labor organiza- 
tion’ shall have the same meaning as under the National Labor 
Relations Act.” 


SEPARABILITY OF PROVISIONS 


Sec. 305. If any provision of this Act or the application of 
such provision to any person or circumstance is held invalid, 
the remainder of the Act and the application of such pro- 
vision to other persons or circumstances shall not be affected 
thereby. 
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In the Senate of the United States 


A BILL 


TO AMEND THE NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS ACT, TO PROVIDE ADDI- 
TIONAL FACILITIES FOR THE MEDIATION OF LABOR DISPUTES AFFECT- 
ING COMMERCE, TO EQUALIZE LEGAL RESPONSIBILITIES OF LABOR 
ORGANIZATIONS AND EMPLOYERS, AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 


TITLE 1—AMENDMENT OF NATIONAL 
LABOR RELATIONS ACT 


The National Labor Relations Act is hereby amended 
to read as follows: ; 


“FINDINGS AND POLICIES 


“Section 1. The denial by some employers of the right of 
employees to organize and the refusal by some employers to 
accept the procedure of collective bargaining lead to strikes 
and other forms of industrial strife or unrest, which have the 
intent or the necessary effect of burdening or obstructing 
commerce by (a) impairing the efficiency, safety, or operation 
of the instrumentalities of commerce; (b) occurring in the 
current of commerce; (c) materially affecting, restraining, or 
controlling the flow of raw materials or manufactured or pro- 
cessed goods from or into the channels of commerce, or the 
prices of such materials or goods in commerce; or (d) causing 
diminution of employment and wages in such volume as sub- 
stantially to impair or disrupt the market for goods flowing 
from or into the channels of commerce. 

“The inequality of bargaining power between employees who 
do not possess full freedom of association or actual liberty of 
contract, and employers who are organized in the corporate or 
other forms of ownership association substantially burdens 
and affects the flow of commerce, and tends to aggravate re- 
current business depressions, by depressing wage rates and the 
purchasing power of wage earners in industry and by preventing 
the stabilization of competitive wage rates and working con- 
ditions within and between industries. 

“Experience has proved that protection by law of the right of 
employees to organize and bargain collectively safeguards com- 
merce from injury, impairment, or interruption, and promotes 
the flow of commerce by removing certain recognized sources of 
industrial strife and unrest, by encouraging practices funda- 
mental to the friendly adjustment of industrial disputes arising 
out of differences as to wages, hours, or other working conditions, 
and by restoring equality of bargaining power between employ- 
ers and employees. 

“Experience has further demonstrated that certain practices 
by some labor organizations, their officers, and members have 
the intent or the necessary effect of burdening or obstructing 
commerce by preventing the free flow of goods in such commerce 
through strikes and other forms of industrial unrest or through 
concerted activities which impair the interest of the public in 
the free flow of such commerce. The elimination of such prac- 
tices is a necessary condition to the assurance of the rights herein 
guaranteed. 

“It is hereby declared to be the policy of the United States 
to eliminate the causes of certain substantial obstructions to 
the free flow of commerce and to mitigate and eliminate these 
obstructions when they have occurred by encouraging the 
practice and procedure of collective bargaining and by protect- 
ing the exercise by workers of full freedom of association, self- 
organization, and designation of representatives of their own 
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choosing, for the purpose of negotiating the terms and conditions 
of their employment or other mutual aid or protection. 


“DEFINITIONS 


“Sec. 2. When used in this Act— 

“(1) The term ‘person’ includes one or more individuals, 
labor organizations, their officers. and employees or members, 
partnerships, associations, corporations, legal representatives, 
trustees, trustees in bankruptcy, or receivers. 

“(2) The term ‘employer’ includes any person acting in the 
interest of an employer, directly or indirectly, but shall not in- 
clude the United States, or any State or political subdivision 
thereof, or any person subject to the Railway Labor Act, as 
amended from time to time, or any labor organization (other 
than when acting as an employer), or anyone acting in the 
capacity of officer or agent of such labor organization: Provided, 
That for the purposes of section 9 (b) hereof, the term ‘em- 
ployer’ shall not include a group of employers except where such 
employers have voluntarily associated themselves together for 
the purposes of collective bargaining. 

“(3) The term ‘employee’ shall include any employee, and, 
shall not be limited to the employees of a particular employer, : 
unless the Act explicitly states otherwise, and shall include any’ 
individual whose work has ceased as a consequence of, or in! 
connection with, any current labor dispute or because of any | 
unfair labor practice, and who has not obtained any other! 
regular and substantially equivalent employment, but shall not 
include any individual employed in agriculture, or in the do- 
mestic service of any family or person at his home, or any in- 
dividual employed by his parent or spouse or any individual 
employed as a supervisor, or any employee employed by an 
empleyer subject to the Railway Labor Act, as amended from 
time to time. 

“(4) The term ‘representatives’-includes any individual or 
labor organization. 

(5) The term ‘labor organization’ means any organization of 
any kind, or any agency or employee representation committee 
or plan, in which employees participate and which exists for the 
purpose, in whole or in part, of dealing with employers concern- 
ing grievances, labor disputes, wages, rates of pay, hours of em- 
ployment, or conditions of work. 

“(6) The term ‘commerce’ means trade, traffic, commerce, 
transportation, or communication among the several States, or 
between the District of Columbia or any Territory of the 
United States and any State or other Territory, or between 
any foreign country and any State. Territory, or between any 
foreign country and any State, Territory. or the District of 
Columbia, or within the District of Columbia or any Territory, 
or between points in the same State but through any other 
State or any Territory or the District of Columbia or any 
foreign country. 

“(7) The term ‘affecting commerce’ means in commerce, or 
burdening or obstructing commerce or the free flow of com- 
merce, or having led or tending to lead to a labor dispute 
burdening or obstructing commerce or the free flow of com- 
merce, 

“(8) The term ‘unfair labor practice’ means any unfair labor 
practice listed in section 8. 

“(9) The term ‘labor dispute’ includes any controversy con- 
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cerning terms, tenure or conditions of employment, or concern- 
ing the association or representation of persons in negotiating, 
fixing, maintaining, changing, or seeking to arrange terms or 
conditions of employment, regardless of whether the disput- 
ants stand in the proximate relation of employer and employee. 

(10) The term ‘National Labor Relations Board’ means the 
National Labor Relations Board created by section 3 of this 
Act. 

“(11) The term ‘supervisor’ means any individual having 
authority, in the interest of the employer to hire, transfer, sus- 
pend, lay off, recall, promote, discharge, assign, reward, or disci- 
pline other employees, or to adjust their grievances, or effectively 
to recommend such action if in connection with the foregoing 
the exercise of such authority is not of a merely routine or 
clerical nature, but requires the use of independent judgment. 

“(12) The term ‘professional employee’ means— 

“(a) any employee engaged in work (i) predominantly 
intellectual and varied in character as opposed to routine 
mental, manual, mechanical, or physical work; (ii) involving 
the consistent exercise of discretion and judgment in its per- 
formance; (iii) of such a character that the output produced 
or the result accomplished cannot be standardized in relation 
to a given period of time; (iv) requiring knowledge of an ad- 
vanced type in a field of science or learning customarily ac- 
quired by a prolonged course of specialized intellectual 
instruction and study in an institution of higher learning or a 
hospital, as distinguished from a general academic education 
or from an apprenticeship or from training in the performance 
of routine mental, manual, or physical processes; or 

“(b) any employee, who (i) has completed the course of 
specialized intellectual instruction and study described in 
clause (iv) of paragraph (a), and (ii) is performing related 
work under the supervision of a professional person to qualify 
himself to become a professional employee as defined in para- 
graph (a). 

“(13) The term ‘agriculture’ means farming in all its branclies 
and among other things includes the cultivation and tillage of 
the soil, dairying, the production, cultivation, growing, and 
harvesting of any agricultural or horticultural commodities 
(including commodities defined as agricultural commodities in 
section 15 (g) of the Agricultural Marketing Act, as amended) , 
the raising of livestock, bees, fur-bearing animals, or poultry, 
and any practices (including any forestry or lumbering opera- 
tions) performed by a farmer or on a farm as an incident to 
or-in conjunction with such farming operations, including prep- 
aration for market, delivery to storage or to market or to 
carriers for transportation to market. 


“NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 


“Sec. 8. (a) There is hereby created a board, to be known 
as the ‘National Labor Relations Board’ (hereinafter referred 
to as the “Board’), which shall be composed of seven members. 
Of the four additional members, whose positions on the Board 
are established by this amendment, two shall be appointed for 
terms of five years, and the other two for terms of two years. 
Their successors, and the successors of the other members, 
including those presently serving as members shall be appointed 
for terms of five years each, excepting that any individual 
chosen to fill a vacancy shall be appointed only for the un- 
expired term of the member whom he shall succeed. The Presi- 
dent shall designate one member to serve as Chairman of the 
Board. Any member of the Board may be removed by the 
President, upon notice and hearing, for neglect of duty or mal- 
feasance in office, but for no other cause. 

“(b). The Board is authorized to delegate to any group of 
three or more members any or all of the powers which it may 
itself exercise. A vacancy in the Board shall not impair the 
right of the remaining members to exercise all of the powers 
of the Board, and four members of the Board shall, at all times, 


,constitute a quorum of the Board, except that two members 
shall constitute a quorum of any group designated pursuant 
to the first sentence hereof. The Board shall have an official 
seal which shall be judicially noticed. 

“(c) The Board shall at the close of each fiscal year make g 
report in writing to Congress and to the President stating jn 
detail the cases it has heard, the decisions it has rendered, the 
names, salaries, and duties of all employees and officers in the 
employ or under the supervision of the Board, and an account 
of all moneys it has disbursed. 

“Sec. .4. (a) Each member of the Board shall receive a salary 
of $12,000 a year, shall be eligible for reappointment, and shal] 
not engage in any other business, vocation, or employment, 
The Board shall appoint an executive secretary, and such attor. 
neys, examiners, and regional directors, and such other em. 
ployees as it may from time to time find necessary for the proper 
performance of its duties: Provided, That the Board may not 
employ any attorneys for the purpose of reviewing transcripts 
of hearings and preparing drafts of opinions except that any 
legal assistants assigned separately to any Board member may 
for such Board member review such transcripts and prepare 
such drafts. No trial examiner’s report shall be reviewed either 
before or after its publication, by any person other than a men. 
ber of the Board or his legal assistant, and no trial examiner 
shall advise or consult with the Board, with respect to exceptions 
taken to his findings, rulings, or recommendations. The Board 
may establish or utilize such regional, local; or other agencies, 
and utilize such voluntary and uncompensated services, as may 
from time to time be needed. Attorneys appointed under this 
section may, at the direction of the Board, appear for and 
represent the Board in any case in court. Nothing in this Act 
shall be construed to authorize the Board to appoint individuals 
for the purpose of conciliation or mediation, or for economic 
analysis. 

“(b) All of the expenses of the Board, including all neces- 
sary traveling and subsistence expenses outside the District 
of Columbia incurred by the members or employees of the 
Board under its orders, shall be allowed and paid on the presen- 
tation of itemized vouchers, therefor approved by the Board 
or by any individual it designates for that purpose. 

“Sec. 5. The principal office of the Board shall be in the 
District of Columbia, but it may meet and exercise any or all 
of its powers at any other place. The Board may, by one or 
more of its members or by such agents or agencies as it may 
designate, prosecute any inquiry necessary to its functions in 
any part of the United States. A member who participates in 
such an inquiry shall not be disqualified from subsequently par- 
ticipating in a decision of the Board in the same case. 

“Sec. 6. The Board shall have authority from time to time 
to make, amend, and rescind such rules and regulations as may 
be necessary to carry out the provisions of this Act. Such rules 
and regulations shall be effective upon publication in the 
Federal Register. 


“RIGHTS OF EMPLOYEES AND EMPLOYERS 


“Sec. 7. Employees shall have the right to self-organization, 
to form, join, or assist labor organizations, to bargain collec- 
tively through representatives of their own choosing, and to 
engage in concerted activities, for the purpose of collective bar- 
gaining or other mutual aid or protection. 

“Sec. 8. (a) It shall be an unfair labor practice for an em- 
ployer— 

“(1) to interfere with, restrain, or coerce employees in the 
exercise of the rights guaranteed in section 7; 

(2) to dominate or interfere with the formation or admit- 
istration of any labor organization or contribute financial or 
other support to it: Provided, That subject to rules and regu- 
lations made and published by the Board pursuant to section 
6, an employer shall not be prohibited from permitting em- 
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ployees to confer with him during working hours without loss 
of time or pay; 

“(3) by discrimination in regard to hire or tenure of 
employment or any term or condition of employment to en- 
courage or discgurage membership in any labor organization: 
Provided, That nothing in this Act, or in any other statute of 
the United States, shall preclude an employer from making 
an agreement with a labor organization (not established, 
maintained, or assisted by any action defined in section 8 (a) 
of this Act as an unfair labor practice) to require as a condi- 
tion of employment membership therein on or after the 
thirtieth day following the beginning of such employment, 
(i) if such labor organization is the representative of the 
employees as provided in section 9 (a), in the appropriate 
collective-bargaining unit covered by such agreement when 
made; and (ii) if, following the most recent election held as 
provided in section 9 (e) the Board shall have certified that 
at least a majority of the employees eligible to vote in such 
election have voted to authorize such labor organization to 
make such an agreement: Provided further, That no employer 
shall justify any discrimination against an employee for non- 
membership in a labor organization (A) if he has reasonable 
grounds for believing that such membership was not available 
to the employee on the same terms and conditions generally 
applicable to other members or {B) if he has reasonable 
grounds for believing that membership was denied or termi- 
nated for reasons other than the failure of the employee to 
tender the dues and initiation: fees uniformly required as a 
condition of acquiring or retaining membership, or (C) if he 
has reasonable grounds for believing that membership was 
denied or terminated because of activity designed to secure 
a determination pursuant to section 9 (c) (1) (A), at a time 
when a question concerning representation may appropriately 
be raised. 

“(4) to discharge or otherwise discriminate against an em- 
ployee because he has filed charges or given testimony under 
this Act; 

“(5) to refuse to bargain collectively with the representa- 
tives of his employees, subject to the provisions of section 9 
(a). 

: (6) to violate the terms of a collective-bargaining agree- 
ment or the terms of an agreement to submit a labor dispute 
to arbitration: Provided, That the Board may dismiss any 
charge made pursuant to this paragraph if the labor organiza- 
tion has violated the terms of such agreement or has failed to 
comply with an order of the Board. 

“(b) It shall be an unfair labor practice for a labor organiza- 
tion or its agents— 

“(1) to interfere with, restrain, or coerce an employer in 
the selection of his representatives for the purposes of collec- 
tive bargaining or the adjustment of grievances; 

“(2) to persuade or attempt to persuade an employer to 
discriminate against an employee with respect to whom mem- 
bership in such organization has been denied or terminated 
on some ground other than his failure to tender the dues and 
initiation fee uniformly required as a condition of acquiring 
or retaining membership or because he engaged in activity 
designed to secure a determination pursuant to section 9 (c) 
(1) (A) at a time when a question concerning representation 
may appropriately be raised; 

“(3) to refuse to bargain collectively with an employer, 
provided it is the representative of his employees subject to 
the provisions of section 9 (a) ; 

“(4) to engage in, or to induce or encourage the em- 
ployees of any employer to engage in, a strike or a concerted 
refusal to use, manufacture, process, transport, or otherwise 
handle or work on any goods, articles, materials, or com- 
modities or to. perform any services in the course of their 
employment; (1) for the purpose of forcing or requiring any 
employer or other person to cease using, selling, handling, 
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transporting, or otherwise dealing in the products of any 
other producer, processor, or manufacturer, or to cease doing 
business with any other person; (2) for the purpose of fore- 
ing or requiring any other employer to recognize or bargain 
with a labor organization as the representative of his em- 
ployees unless such labor organization has been certified as 
the representative of such employees under the provisions of 
section 9 (a) of the National Labor Relations Act; (3) for 
the purpose of forcing or requiring any employer to recognize 
or bargain with a.particular labor organization as the repre- 
sentative of his employees if another labor organization has 
been certified as the representative of such employees under 
the provisions of section 9 (a) of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act; (4) for the purpose of forcing or requiring any 
employer to assign to members of a particular labor organiza- 
tion work task assigned by an employer to members of some 
other labor organization unless such employer is failing to 
conform to an order or certification of the National Labor 

Relations Board determining the bargaining representative 

for employees performing such work tasks, provided that 

nothing contained in section 8 (b) (4) shall be construed 
to make unlawful a refusal by any person to enter upon the 
premises of any employer (other than his own employer), if 

.the employees of such employer are engaged in a strike rati- 

fied or approved by a representative of such employees whom 

such employer is required to recognize under the National 

Labor Relations Act. 

“(5) to violate the terms of a collective-bargaining agree- 
ment or the terms of an agreement to submit a labor dispute 
to arbitration: Provided, That the Board may dismiss any 
charge made pursuant to this paragraph if the employer has 
violated the terms of such agreement or has failed to comply 
with an order of the Board. 

“(c) The Board shall not base any finding of unfair labor 
practice upon any statement of views or arguments, either writ- 
ten or oral, if such statement contains under all the circum- 
stances no threat, express or implied, of reprisal or force, or offer, 
express or implied, of benefit. 

“(d) For the purposes of this section, to bargain collectively 
is the performance of the mutual obligation of the employer and 
the representative of the employees to meet at reasonable times 
and confer in good faith with respect to wages, hours, and other 
terms and conditions of employment, or the negotiation of an 
agreement, or the settlement of any question arising thereunder 
and the execution of a written contract incorporating any agree- 
ment reached if requested by either party but such obligation 
does not compel either party to agree to a proposal or require 
the making of a concession: Provided, That where there is in 
effect a collective-bargaining contract, covering employees in an 
industry affecting commerce, the duty to bargain collectively 
shall mean that no party to such contract shall terminate or 
modify such contract, unless the party desiring such termination 
or modification— 

(1) serves a written notice upon the other party to the 
contract of the proposed termination or modification sixty 
days prior to the expiration date thereof, or in the event such 
contract contains no expiration date, sixty days prior to the 
time it is proposed to make such termination or modification; 

(2) offers to meet and confer with the other party for the 
purpose of negotiating a new contract or a contract contain- 
ing the proposed modifications; 

(3) notifies the Service, created by this Act, within thirty 
days after such notice of the existence of a dispute, provided 
no agreement has been reached by that time; and 

(4) continues in full force and effect, without resorting to 
strike or lock-out, all the terms and conditions of the existing 
contract for a period of sixty days after such notice is given or 
until the expiration date of such contract, whichever occurs 
later: 

Provided further, That any employee who engages in a strike 
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prior to the expiration of the sixty-day period specified in this 
subsection shall lose his status as an employee of the employer 
engaged in the particular labor dispute, for the purposes of 
sections 8, 9, and 10 of the National Labor Relations Act, as 
amended, but such loss of status for such employee shall termi- 
nate if and when he is reemployed by such employer. 


. “REPRESENTATIVES AND ELECTIONS 


“Sec. 9. (a) Representatives designated -or selected for the 
purposes of collective bargaining by the majority of the em- 
ployees in a unit appropriate for such purposes, shall be the 
exclusive representatives of all the employees in such unit for 
the purposes of collective bargaining in respect to rates of pay, 
wages, hours of employment, or other conditions of employ- 
ment: Provided, That any individual employee or a group of 
employees shall have the right at any time to present griev- 
ances to their employer and to have such grievances adjusted, 
without the intervention of the bargaining representative, as 
long as the adjustment is not inconsistent with the terms of 
a collective-bargaining contract or agreement then in effect: 
Provided further, That the bargaining representative has been 
given opnortunity to be present at such adjustment. 

“(b) The Board shall decide in each case whether, in order 
to assure to employees the fullest freedom in exercising tlie 
rights guaranteed by this Act, the unit appropriate for the pur- 
poses of collective bargaining shall be the employer unit, craft 
unit, plant unit, or subdivision thereof: Provided, That the 
Board shall not (1) decide that any unit is appropriate for such 
purposes if such unit includes both professional employees and 
employees who are not professional employees unless a majority 
of such professional employees vote for inclusion in such unit; 
or (2) decide that any craft unit is inappropriate for such pur- 
poses on the ground that a different unit has been established 
by a prior Board determination, unless a majority of the em- 
ployees in the proposed craft unit vote against separate repre- 
sentation. 

“(c) (1) Whenever a petition shall have been filed, in ac- 
cordance with such regulations as may be prescribed by the 
Board— 

“(A) by an employee or group of employees or any indi- 
vidual or labor organization acting in their behalf alleging 
that a substantial number of employees (i) wish to be repre- 
sented for collective bargaining and that their employer de- 
clines to recognize their representative as the representative 
defined in section 9 (a), or (ii) ascert that the individual or 
labor organization, which has been certified or is being cur- 
rently recognized by their employer as the bargaining repre- 

sentative is no longer a representative as defined in section 

9 (a): or 

:. “(B) by an employer, alleging that one or more individ- 

| uals or labor organizations have presented to him a claim 
to be recognized as the representative defined in section 

9 (a); the Board shall investigate such petition and if it has 

reasonable cause to believe that a question of representation 

affecting commerce exists shall provide for an appropriate 
hearing upon due notice. Such hearing may be conducted by 
an officer or employee of the regional office, who shall not 
make any report or recommendations with respect thereto. 

If the Board finds upon the record of such hearing that such 

a question of representation exists, it shall direct an election 

by secret ballot and shall certify the results thereof. 

“(2) In determining whether or not a question of representa- 
tion affecting commerce exists, the same regulations and rules 
of decision shall apply irrespective of the identity of the per- 
sons filing the petition or the kind of relief sought. 

“(3) No election shall be directed in any bargaining unit or 
any subdivision within which, in the preceding twelve-month 
period, a valid election shall have been held. Employees on strike 
who are not entitled to reinstatement shall not be eligible to 
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vote unless such strike involves an unfair labor practice on the 
part of the employer. In any election where none of the choices 



















































on the ballot receives a majority, a run-off shall be conducted, 
the ballot providing for a selection between the two choices pe. an 
ceiving the largest and second largest number of valid votes cast 
in the election. t 
“ (4) Nothing in this section shall be construed to prohibit the Bol 
Board from conducting elections prior to hearing where the t 
Board finds no substantial objection to such proceeding is heing 
made or the waiving of hearings by stipulation for the purpose ¢ 
of a consent election in conformity with the regulations and 
rules of decision of the Board. Z 
“(d) Whenever an order of the Board made pursuant to see. ( 
tion 10 (c) is based in whole or in part upon facts certified fol. % 
lowing an investigation pursuant to subsection (c) of this see. file 
tion, and there is a petition for the enforcement or review of such Sec 
order, such certification and the record of such investigation shal] the 
be included in the transcript of the entire record required to be sub: 
filed under subsection 10 (e) or 10 (f) , and thereupon the decree of | 
of the court enforcing, modifying, or setting aside in whole or in in t 
part the order of the Board shall be made and entered upon the labe 
pleadings, testimony, and proceedings set forth in such transcript, sect 
“(e) (1) Upon the filing with the Board by a labor organiza. shal 
tion which is the representative of employees as provided in proc 
section 9 (a), of a petition alleging that a substantial number it h 
of the employees within a unit appropriate for such purposes 
desire to authorize such labor organization to make an agree. 
ment with the employer of such employees requiring member. 
ship in such labor organization as a condition of employment “s 
in such unit, the Board shall take a secret ballot of such em- vide 
ployees, and shall certify the results thereof to such labor prac 
organization and to the employer. shall 
“(2) Upon the filing with the Board by a substantial number vent 
of the employees of an employer of a petition alleging that the or ot 
labor organization, which is the representative of such em- ment 
ployees as provided in section 9 (a), is authorized in accord- such 
ance with the provisions of section 8 (a) (3) (ii) to make an than 
agreement with the employer of such employees requiring men- tion, 
bership in such labor organization as a condition of employ- such 
ment, and that a substantial number of the employees within videc 
a unit appropriate for such purposes desire to rescind such defin 
authority, the Board shall take a secret ballot of such em- = 
ployees, and shall certify the results thereof to such labor in or 
organization and to the employer. or ar 
(3) No election shall be conducted pursuant to subsection poses 
(e) in anv bargaining unit or any subdivision within which, in such 
the preceding twelve-month period, a valid election shall have and: ¢ 
been held. ber t! 
“(f) No investigation shall be made by the Board of any there’ 
question affecting commerce concerning the representation of comp! 
emplovees, raised by a labor organization under subsection (ec) upon 
of this section, and no complaint shall be issued pursuant toa prior 
charge made by a labor organization under subsection (b) of of a 
section 10, unless such labor organization (A) shall have prior is ma 
thereto filed with the Secretary of Labor copies of its constitu. from 
tion and bylaws and a report, in such form as the Secretary may forces 
prescribe, showing— from 
“(1) the name of such labor organization and the address amen 
of its principal place of business; hearir 
“(2) the names, titles, and compensation and allowances issuan 
of its three principal officers and of any of its other officers of sh: 
or agents whose aggregate compensation and allowances for amen¢ 
the preceding year exceeded $5,000, and the amount of the give t 
compensation and allowances paid to each such officer or agent In the 
during such year; the he 
“(3) the manner in which the officers and agents referred intervi 
to in clause (2) were elected, appointed, or otherwise selected; In an 
“(4) the initiation fee or fees which new membefs are courts 
required to pay on becoming members of such labor organia& “(e) 
tion; or the 
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“(5) the regular dues or fees which members are required 
to pay in order to remain members in good standing of such 
labor organization; 

and (b) can show that prior thereto it has— 

“(1) filed with the Secretary of Labor, in such form as 
the Secretary may prescribe, a report showing all of (a) its 
receipts of any kind and the sources of such receipts, (b) its 
total assets and liabilities as of the end of its last fiscal year, 
(c) the disbursements made by it during such fiscal year, in- 
cluding the purposes for which made; and 

“(2) furnished to all of the members of such labor organi- 
zation copies of the financial report required by paragraph 
(1) hereof to be filed with the Secretary of Labor. 

“(g) It shall be the obligation of all labor organizations to 


fle annually with the Secretary of Labor, in such form as the 


Secretary of Labor may prescribe, reports bringing up to date 
the information required to be supplied in the initial filing by 
subsection (f) (A) of this section, and to file with the Secretary 
of Labor and furnish to its members annually financial reports 
in the form and manner prescribed in subsection (f) (B). No 
labor organization shall be eligible for certification under this 
section as the representative of any employees, and no complaint 
shall issue with respect to a charge filed by a labor organization 
processed in its behalf under section 10 unless it can show that 
it has complied with its obligation under this subsection. 


“PREVENTION OF UNFAIR LABOR PRACTICES 


“Sec, 10. (a) The Board is enipowered, as hereinafter pro- 
vided, to prevent any person from engaging in any unfair labor 
practice (listed in section 8) affecting commerce. This power 
shall not be affected by any other means of adjustment or pre- 
vention that has been or may be established by agreement, law, 
or otherwise: Provided, That the Board is empowered by agree- 
ment with any agency of any State or Territory to concede to 
such agency jurisdiction over any cases in any industry, other 
than mining, manufacturing, communications, and transporta- 
tion, except where predominately local in character even though 
such cases may involve labor disputes affecting commerce, pro- 
vided the State agency conforms to national policy, as herein 
defined, in the determination of such disputes. 

“(b) Whenever it is charged that any person has engaged 
in or is engaging in any such unfair labor practice, the Board, 
or any agent or agency designated by the Board for such pur- 
poses, shall have power to issue and cause to be served upon 
such person a complaint stating the charges in that respect, 
and containing a notice of hearing before the Board or a mem- 
ber thereof, or before a designated agent or agency, at a place 
therein fixed, not less than five days after the serving of said 
complaint: Provided, That no complaint shall issue based 
upon any unfair labor practice occurring more than six months 
prior to the filing of the charge with the Board and the service 
of a copy thereof upon the person against whom such charge 
is made, unless the person aggrieved thereby was prevented 
from filing such charge by reason of service in the armed 
forces, in which event the six-month period shall be computed 
from the day of his discharge. Any such complaint may be 
amended by the member, agent, or agency conducting the 
hearing or the Board in its discretion at any time prior to the 
issuance of an order based thereon, The person so complained 
of shall have the right to file an answer to the original or 
amended complaint and to appear in person or otherwise and 
give testimony at the place and time fixed in the complaint. 
In the discretion of the member, agent, or agency conducting 
the hearing or the Board, any other person may be allowed to 
intervene in the said proceeding and to present testimony. 
In any such proceeding the rules of evidence prevailing in 
courts of law or equity shall not be controlling. 

“(e) The testimony taken by such member, agent, or agency 
or the Board shall be reduced to writing and filed with the 
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Board. Thereafter, in its discretion, the Board upon notice may 
take further testimony or hear argument. If upon all the testi- 
mony taken the Board shall be of the opinion that any person 
named in the complaint has engaged in or is engaging in any 
such unfair labor practice, then the Board shall state its findings 
of fact and shall issue and cause to be served on such person an 
order requiring such person to cease and desist from such unfair 
labor practice, and to take such affirmative action including re- 
instatement of employees with or without back pay, as will effec- 
tuate the policies of this Act: Provided, That where an order 
directs reinstatement of an employee, back pay may be required 
of the employer or labor organization, as the case may be, 
responsible for the discrimination suffered by him: And provided 
further, That in determining whether a complaint shall issue 
under section 8 (a) (1) or section 8 (a) (2), and in deciding 
such cases, the same regulations and rules of decision shall apply 
irrespective of whether or not the labor organization affected is 
affiliated with a labor organization, national or international in 
scope. Such order may further require such person to make re- 
ports from time to time showing the extent to which it has com- 
plied with the order. If upon all the testimony taken the Board 
shall be of the opinion that no person named in the complaint 
has engaged in or is engaging in any such unfair labor practice, 
then the Board shall state its findings of fact and shall issue an 
order dismissing the said complaint. p 

“(d) Until a transcript of the record in a case shall have been 
filed in a court, as hereinafter provided, the Board may at any 
time, upon reasonable notice and in such manner as it shall 
deem proper, modify or set aside, in whole or in part, any 
finding ar order made or issued by it. 

“(e) The Board shall have power to petition any circuit 
court of appeals of the United States (including the United 
States Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia), or if 
all the circuit courts of appeals to which application may be 
made are in vacation, any district court of the United States 
(including the District Court of the United States for the 
District of Columbia), within any circuit or district, respec- 
tively, wherein the unfair labor practice in question occurred 
or wherein such person resides or transacts business, for the 
enforcement of such order and for appropriate temporary 
relief or restraining order, and shall certify and file in the court 
a transcript of the entire record in the proceeding, including the 
pleadings and testimony upon which such order was entered 
and the findings and order of the Board. Upon such filing, the 
court shall cause notice thereof to be served upon such person, 
and thereupon shall have jurisdiction of the proceeding and of 
the question determined therein, and shall have power to grant 
such temporary relief or restraining order as it deems just and 
proper, and to make and enter upon the pleadings, testimony, 
and proceedings set forth in such transcript a decree enforcing, 
modifying, and enforcing as so modified, or setting aside in 
whole or in part the order of the Board. No objection that has 
not been urged before the Board, its member, agent, or agency, 
shall be considered by the court, unless the failure or neglect 
to urge such objection shall be excused because of extraordinary 
circumstances. The findings of the Board with respect to ques- 
tions of fact if supported by substantial evidence on the record 
considered as a whole shall be conclusive. If either party shall 
apply to the court for leave to adduce additional evidence and 
shall show to the satisfaction of the court that such additional 
evidence is material and that there were reasonable grounds 
for the failure to adduce such evidence in the hearing before the 
Board, its member, agent, or agency, the court may order such 
additional evidence to be taken before the Board, its members, 
agent, or agency, and to be made a part of the transcript. The 
Board may modify its findings as to the facts, or make new 
findings, by reason of additional evidence so taken and filed, 
and it shall file such modified or new findings, which findings 
with respect to questions of fact if supported by substantial 
evidence on the record considered as a whole shall be con- 
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clusive, and shall file its recommendations, if any, for the modi- 
fication or setting aside of its original order. The jurisdiction 
of the court shall be exclusive and its judgment and decree shall 
be final, except that the same shall be subject to review by the 
appropriate circuit court of appeals if application was made 
to the district court as hereinabove provided, and by the 
Supreme Court of the United States upon writ of certiorari 
or certification as provided in sections 239 and 240 of the 
Judicial Code, as amended (U.S. C., title 29, secs. 346 and 347) . 

“(f) Any person aggrieved by a final order of the Board 
granting or denying in whole or in part the relief sought may 
obtain a review of such order in any circuit court of appeals of 
the United States in the circuit wherein the unfair labor prac- 
tice in question was alleged to have been engaged in or wherein 
such person resides or transacts business, or in the Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia, by filing in such court a 
written petition praying that the order of the Board be modified 
or set aside. A copy of such petition shall be forthwith served 
upon the, Board, and thereupon the aggrieved party shall file 
in the court a transcript of the entire record in the proceeding, 
certified by the Board, including the pleading and testimony 
upon which the order complained of was entered, and the find- 
ings and order of the Board. Upon such filing, the court shall 
proceed in the same manner as in the case of an application by 
the Board under subsection (e), and shall have the same exclu- 
sive jurisdiction to grant to the Board such temporary relief or 
restraining order as it deems just and proper, and in like man- 
ner to make and enter a decree enforcing, modifying, and en- 
forcing as so modified, or setting aside in whole or in, part the 
order of the Board; the findings of the Board with respect to 
questions of fact if supported by substantial evidence on the 
record considered as a whole shall in like manner be conclusive. 

“(g) The commencement of proceedings under subsection (e) 
or (f) of this section shall not, unless specifically ordered by the 
court, operate as a stay of the Board’s order. 

“(h) When granting appropriate temporary relief or a re- 
straining order, or making and entering a decree enforcing, modi- 
fying, and enforcing as so modified, or setting aside in whole or 
in part an order on the Board, as provided in this section, the 
jurisdiction of courts sitting in equity shall not be limited by the 
Act entitled ‘An Act to amend the Judicial Code and to define 
and limit the jurisdiction of courts sitting in equity, and for other 
purposes’, approved March 23, 1932 (U.S.C., Supp. vii, title 29, 
secs. 101-115). . 

“(j) Petitions filed under this Act shall be heard expeditiously, 
and if possible within ten days after they have been docketed. 

“‘(j) The Board shall have power, upon issuance of a com- 
plaint as provided in subsection (b) charging that any person 
has engaged in or is engaging in an unfair labor practice, to 
petition any district court of the United States (including the 
District Court of the United States for the District of Columbia) , 
within any district wherein the unfair labor practice in question 
is alleged to have occurred or wherein such person resides or 
transacts business, for appropriate temporary relief or restraining 
order. Upon the filing of any such petition the court shall cause 
notice thereof to be served upon such person, and thereupon 
shall have exclusive jurisdiction to grant to the Board such tem- 
porary relief or restraining order as it deems just and proper. 

““(k) Whenever it is charged that any person has engaged 
in an unfair labor practice within the meaning of paragraph 
(4) (D) of section 8 (b), the Board is empowered and directed 
to hear and determine the dispute out of which such unfair 
labor practice shall have arisen or to appoint an arbitrator to 
hear and determine such dispute, unless, within ten days after 
notice that such charge has been filed, the parties to such dis- 
pute submit to the Board satisfactory evidence that they have 
adjusted, or agreed upon methods for the voluntary adjust- 
ment of, the dispute. Upon compliance by the parties to the 
dispute with the decision of the Board or the arbitrator ap- 
pointed by the Board or upon such voluntary adjustment of 
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the dispute, such charge shall be dismissed. The award of ap 
arbitrator shall be deemed a final order of the Board. 

“(1) Whenever it is charged that any person has engaged in ap 
unfair labor practice within the meaning of paragraph 4 (A), 
(B), (C), and (D) of section 8 (b), the preliminary investiga. 
tion of such charge shall be made forthwith and given priority 
over all other cases except cases of like character in the office 
where it is filed or to which it is referred. If, after such invest}. 
gation, the officer or regional attorney to whom the matter may 
be referred has reasonable cause to believe such charge is trye 
and that a complaint should issue, he shall, on behalf of the 
Board, petition any district court of the United States (including 
the District Court of the United States for the District of Co. 
lumbia) within any district where the unfair labor practice jp 
question has occurred is alleged to have occurred, or wherein such 
person resides or transacts business, for appropriate injunctive 
relief pending the final adjudication of the Board with respect 
to such matter. Upon the filing of any such petition the district 
court shall have jurisdiction to grant such injunctive relief or 
temporary restraining order as it deems just and proper, not- 
withstanding any other provision of law: Provided further, That 
no temporary restraining order shall be issued without notice 
unless a petition alleges that substantial and irreparable injury 
to the charging party will be unavoidable and such temporary 
restraining order shall be effective for no longer than five days 
and will become void at the expiration of such period. Upon filing 
of any such petition the courts shall cause notice thereof to be 
served upon any person involved in the charge and such person, 
including the charging party, shall be given an opportunity to 
appear by counsel and present any relevant testimony: Provided 
further, That for the purposes of this subsection district courts 
shall be deemed to have jurisdiction of a labor organization (1) 
in the district in which such organization maintains its principal 
office, or (2) in any district in which its duly authorized officers 
or agents are engaged in promoting or protecting the interests of 
employee members. The service of legal process upon such officer 
or agent shall constitute service upon the labor organization and 
make such organization a party to the suit. In situations where 
such relief is appropriate the procedure specified herein shall 
apply to charges with respect to section 8 (b) (4) (D). 


“INVESTIGATORY POWERS 


“Sec. 11. For the purpose of all hearings and investigations, 
which, in the opoinion of the Board, are necessary and proper 
for the exercise of the powers vested in it by section 9 and 
section 10— 

“(1) The Board, or its duly authorized agents or agencies, 
shall at all reasonable times have acccess to, for the purpose 
of examination, and the right to copy any evidence of any 
person being investigated or proceeded against that relates to 
any matter under investigation or in question. Any member of 
the Board shall have power to issue subpenas requiring the 
attendance and testimony of witnesses and the production of 
any evidence that relates to any matter under investigation 
or in question, before the Board, its member, agent, or agency 
conducting the hearing or investigation. Any member of the 
Board, or any agent or agency designated by the Board for 
such purposes, may administer oaths and affirmations, examine 
witnesses, ands receive evidence. Such attendance of witnesses 
and the production of such evidence may be required from any 
place in the United States or any Territory or possession 
thereof, at any designated place of hearing. 

“(2) In case of contumacy or refusal to obey a subpena is 
sued to any person, any district court of the United States or 
the United States courts of any Territory or possession, or the 
District Court of the United States for the District of Columbia, 
within the jurisdiction of which the injury is carried on of 
within the jurisdiction of which said person guilty of contumacy 
or refusal to obey is found or resides or transacts business, upol 
application by the Board shall have jurisdiction to issue to such 
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an order requiring such person to appear before the 
Board, its member, agent, or agency, there to produce evidence 
if so ordered, or there to-give testimony touching the matter 
‘under investigation or in question; and any failure to obey such 
order of the court may be punished by said court as a contempt 
thereof. 

“(3) No person shall be excused from attending and testify- 
ing or from producing books, records, correspondence, docu- 
ments, or other evidence in obedience to the subpena of the 
Board, on the ground that the testimony or evidence required 
of him may tend to incriminate him or subject him to a penalty 
or forfeiture; but no individual shall be prosecuted or subjected 
to any penalty or forfeiture for or on account of any trans- 
action, matter, or thing concerning which he is compelled, after 


having claimed his privilege against self-incrimination, to testify . 


or produce evidence, except that such individual so testifying 
shall not be exempt from prosecution and punishment for 
perjury committed in so testifying. 

“(4) Complaints, orders, and other process and papers of 
the Board, its member, agent, or agency, may be served either 
personally or by registered mail or by telegraph or by leaving 
a copy thereof at the principal office or place of business of the 
person required to be served. The verified return by the indi- 
vidual so serving the same setting forth the manner of such 
service shall be proof of the same, and the return post office 
receipt or telegraph receipt therefor when registered and mailed 
or telegraphed as aforesaid shall be proof of service of the same. 
Witnesses summoned before the Board, its member, agent, or 
agency, shall be paid the same fees and mileage that are paid 
witnesses in the courts of the United States, and witnesses 
whose depositions are taken and the persons taking the same 
shall severally be entitled to the same fees as are paid for like 
services in the courts of the United States. 

“(5) All process of any court to which application may be 
made under this Act may be served in the judicial district 
wherein the defendant or other person required to be served 
resides or may be found. 

“(6) The several departments and agencies of the Govern- 
ment, when directed by the President, shall furnish the Board, 
upon its request, all records, papers, and information in their 
possession relating to any matter before the Board. 

“Sec. 12. Any person who shall willfully resist, prevent, 
impede, or interfere with any member of the Board or any of 
its agents or agencies in the performance of duties pursuant 
to this Act shall be punished by a fine of not more than 
$5,000 or by imprisonment for not more than one year, or both. 


“LIMITATIONS 


“Sec. 13. Nothing in this Act except as specifically provided 
for herein shall be construed so as either to interfere with or 
impede or diminish in any way the right to strike, or to affect 
the limitations or qualifications on that right. 

“Sec. 14. Nothing herein shall prohibit any individual em- 
ployed as a supervisor from becoming ox remaining a member 
of a labor organization, but no employer subject to this Act 
shall be compelled to deem individuals defined herein as 
supervisors as employees for the purpose of any law, either 
national or local, relating to collective bargaining. 

“Sec. 15. Wherever the application of the provisions of 
section 272 of chapter 10 of the Act entitled ‘An Act to 
establish a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout the 
United States’, approved July 1, 1898, and Acts amendatory 
thereof and supplementary thereto (U.S.C., title 10, sec. 672), 
conflicts with the application of the provisions of this Act, this 
Act shall prevail: Provided, That in any situation where the 
provisions of this Act cannot be validly enforced, the provisions 
of such other Acts shall remain in full force and effect. 

“Sec. 16. If any provision of this Act, or the application of 
such provision to any person or circumstances, shall be held 
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invalid, the remainder of this Act, or the application of such 
provision to persons or circumstances other than those as to 
which it is held invalid, shall not be affected thereby. 

“Sec. 17. This Act may be cited as the ‘National Labor Re- 
lations Act of 1947’.” 

See. 102. No provisions of this title shall be deemed to make 
an unfair labor practice any act which was performed prior to 
the date of the enactment of this Act which did not constitute 
an unfair labor practice prior ‘thereto and the provisions of 
section 8 (a) (3) of this title shall not make an unfair labor 
practice the performance of any obligation under a collective- 
bargaining agreement entered into prior to the date of the 
enactment of this Act if the performance of such obligation 
would not have constituted an unfair labor practice under sec- 
tion 8 (3) prior to the passage of this title, unless such agree- 
ment was renewed or extended subsequent thereto. 

Sec. 103. No provisions of this title shall affect any certifica- 
tion of representatives or any determination as to the appro- 
priate collective-bargaining unit, which was made under section 
9 prior to the enactment of this title until one year after the 
date of such certification or if in respect of which a collective- 
bargaining contract was entered into prior to the date of the 
enactment of this title, until the end of the contract peridd or 
until one year after the date of its enactment, whichever first 
occurs. 


TITLE II—MEDIATION AND EMERGENCIES 


FINDINGS AND POLICY 


Sec. 201. That it is the policy of the United States that— 

(a) sound and stable industrial peace and the advancement 
of the general welfare, health, and safety of the Nation and 
of the best interests of employers and employees can most 
satisfactorily be secured by the settlement of issues between 
employers and employees through the processes of conference 
and collective bargaining between employers and the repre- 
sentatives of their employees; 

(b) the settlement of issues between employers and em- 
ployees through collective bargaining may be advanced by 
making available full and adequate governmental facilities for 
conciliation, mediation, and voluntary arbitration to aid and 
encourage employers and the representatives of their em- 
ployees to reach and maintain agreements concerning rates 
of pay, hours, and working conditions, and to make all reason- 
able efforts to settle their differences by mutual agreement 
reached through conferences and collective bargaining or by 
such methods as may be provided for in any applicable agree- 
ment for the settlement of disputes; and 

(c) certain controversies which arise between parties te 
collective-bargaining agreements may be avoided or mini- 
mized by making available full and adequate governmental 
facilities for furnishing assistance to employers and the 
representatives of their employees in formulating for inclu- 
sion within such agreements provision for adequate notice 
of any proposed changes in the terms of’ such agreements, 
for the final adjustment of grievances or questions regarding 
the application or interpretation of such agreements, and 
other provisions designed to prevent the subsequent arising 
of such controversies. 

Sec. 202. (a) There is hereby created an independent agency 
to be known as the Federal Mediation Service (herein referred 
to as the “Service”). The Service shall be under the direction 
of a Federal Mediation Director (hereinafter referred to as the 


“Director”), who shall be appointed by the President by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. The Director shall 


receive compensation at the rate of $12,000 per annum, 
together with necessary traveling and subsistence expenses, 
or per diem allowance in lieu thereof, subject to the provisions 


of law applicable thereto, while away from the principal office 
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of the Service on official business. The Director shall not engage 
in any other business, vocation, or employment. 

(b) The Director is authorized, subject to the civil-service 
laws, to appoint such clerical and other personnel as may be 
necessary for the execution of the functions of the Service, and 
shall fix their compensation im accordance with the Classification 
Act of 1923, as amended, and may, without regard to the 
provision of the civil-service laws and the Classification Act 
of 1923, as amended, appoint and fix the compensation of such 
conciliators and mediators as may be necessary to carry out 
the functions of the Service. The Director is authorized to 
make such expenditures for supplies, facilities, and services 
as he deems necessary. Such expenditures shall be allowed 
and paid upon presentation of itemized vouchers therefor 
approved by the Director or by an employee designated by 
him for that purpose. 

(c) The principal office of the Service shall be in the District 
of Columbia, but the Director may establish regional offices 
convenient to localities in which labor controversies are likely 
to arise. The Director may by order, subject to revocation at 
any time, delegate any authority and discretion conferred 
upon him by this Act to any regional director, or other officer 
w employee of the Service. The Director may establish suitable 
procedures for co-operation with State and local mediation 
agencies. 

(d) All mediation and conciliation functions of the Secretary 
of Labor or the United States Conciliation Service under section 
8 of the Act entitled “An Act to create a Department of Labor”, 
approved March 4, 1913 (U.S.C., title 29, sec. 51), and all 
functions of the United States Conciliation Service under any 
other law are hereby transferred to the Federal Mediation Serv- 
ice, together with the personnel, records, and unobligated_ bal- 
ances of appropriations, allocations, or other funds of the United 
States Conciliation Service. Such transfer shall take effect upon 
the sixtieth day after the date of enactment of this Act. Such 
transfer shall not affect any proceedings pending before the 
United States Conciliation Service or any certification, order, 
rule, or regulation theretofore made by it or by the Secretary of 
Labor. The Director and the Service shall not be subject in any 
way to the jurisdiction or authority of the Secretary of Labor or 
any Official or division of the Department of Labor. 


FUNCTIONS OF MEDIATION SERVICE 


Sec. 203. (a) It shall be the duty of the Service, in order to 
prevent or minimize interruptions of the free flow of commerce 
growing out of labor disputes, to assist parties to labor disputes 
in industries affecting commerce to settle such disputes through 
conciliation and mediation. 

(b) The Service may proffer its services in any labor 
dispute in any industry affecting commerce, either upon its own 
motion or upon the request of one or more of the parties to the 
dispute, whenever in its judgment such dispute threatens to 
cause a substantial interruption of commerce. The Director and 
the Service are directed to avoid attempting to mediate dis- 
putes which would have only a minor effect on interstate 
commerce if State or other conciliation services are available 
to the parties. Whenever the Service does proffer its services 
in any dispute, it shall be the duty of the Service promptly 
to put itself in communication with the parties and to use its 
best efforts, by mediation and conciliation, to bring them to 
agreement. 

(c) If the Service is not able to bring the parties to agree- 
ment by meditation or conciliation within a reasonable time, it 
shall seek to induce the parties voluntarily to submit the con- 
troversy to arbitration: Provided, That the failure or refusal 
of either party to agree to arbitration shall not be deemed to be 
a violation of any duty or obligation imposed by this Act. Upon 
the request of the parties to the dispute the Service shall co- 
operate with the parties in formulating an agreement for the 
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arbitration of the dispute, in selecting an arbitrator or abitra. 
tors, and in making such other arrangements and in taking such 
other action as may be necessary to provide for the voluntary 
arbitration of the dispute. When any labor dispute in an indys. 
try affecting commerce is submitted to arbitration pursuant to 
the suggestion of the Service under this subsection, the Service, 
upon the request of the parties to the arbitration proceeding, 
shall pay so much of the compensation of the arbitrator or 
arbitrators and of the cost of reporting and preparing the tran. 
script of the proceedings as does not exceed $500 in the aggre. 
gate in any one case. Any officer or employee of the Service 
designated by the Director is authorized to take acknowledge. 
ments of agreements to arbitrate. If arbitration at the sugges. 
tion of the Service is refused by one or both parties, the 
Director shall at once notify the President and both parties 
to the controversy, in writing, that its efforts at mediation and 
conciliation have failed. 

(d) Final adjustment by a method agreed upon by the parties 
is hereby declared to be the desirable method for settlement of 
grievance disputes arising over the application or interpreta. 
tion of an existing collective-bargaining agreement. The Service 
is directed to make its conciliation and mediation services 
available in the settlement of such grievance disputes only as 
a last resort and in exceptional cases. Accordingly, whenever 
the Service, in its discretion, proffers its services in such a 
grievance dispute, the Service shall emphasize to the parties 
involved their obligation under this Act to provide in their 
agreements for the final adjustment of such grievance disputes, 
and shall, before attempting other methods of settlement, 
endeavor to induce the parties to agree to submit such dispute 
to an umpire or adjustment board or other agency empowered 
to make a decision final and binding upon both parties. 

Sec. 204. (a) In order to prevent or minimize interruptions of 
the free flow of commerce growing out of labor disputes, 
employers and employees and their representatives, in any 
industry affecting commerce, shall— 

(1) exert every reasonable effort to make and maintain 
agreements concerning rates of pay, hours, and working 
conditions, including provision for adequate notice of any 
proposed change in the terms of such agreements and pro 
vision for the final adjustment of questions regarding the 
application or interpretation of such agreements; 

(2) whenever a dispute arises over the terms or application 
of a collective-bargaining agreement and a conference is 
requested by a party or prospective party thereto, arrange 
promptly for such a conference to be held and endeavor in 
such conference to settle such dispute expeditiously; and 

(3) in case such dispute is not settled by conference, 
co-operate fully and promptly in such procedures as may be 
undertaken by the Service under this Act for the purpose of 
aiding in a settlement of the dispute. 

Sec. 205. (a) There is hereby created a National Labor-Man- 
agement Panel which shall be composed of twelve members ap- 
pointed by the President, six of whom shall be selected from 
among persons outstanding in the field of management and six 
of whom shall be selécted from among persons outstanding in 
the field of labor. Each member shall hold office for a term of 
three years, except that any member appointed to fill a vacancy 
occurring prior to the expiration of the term for which his pre- 
decessor was appointed shall be appointed for the remainder 
of such term and the terms of office of the members first taking 
office shall expire, as designated by the President at the time 
of appointment, four at the end of the first year, four at the end 
of the second year, and four at the end of the third year after 
the date of appointment. Members of the panel, when serving 02 
business of the panel, shall be paid compensation at the rate of 
$25 per day, and shall also be entitled to receive an allowance 
for actual and necessary travel and subsistence expenses while 
so serving away from their places of residence. 

(b) It shall be the duty of the panel, at the request of the Di- 
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rector, to advise in the avoidance of industrial controversies and 
the manner in which mediation and voluntary arbitratiog shall 
be administered particularly with reference to controversies 
affecting the general welfare of the country. 


NATIONAL EMERGENCIES 


Sec, 206. Whenever in the opinion of the Attorney General 
of the United States, a threatened or actual strike or lockout 
affecting substantially an entire industry engaged in trade, 
commerce, transportation, transmission, or communication 
among the several States or with foreign nations or engaged 
in the production of goods for commerce will, if permitted to 
occur or to continue, imperil the national health or safety, he 
may appoint a board of inquiry to inquire into the issues in- 


~ volved in the dispute and to make a written report to him 


within such time as he shall prescribe. Such report shall m- 
clude a statement of the facts with respect to the dispute, 
including the respective positions of the parties but shall not 
contain any recommendations. The Attorney General shall] file 
a copy of such report with the Federal Mediation Service 
and shall make its contents available to the public. 

Sec. 207. (a) A board of inquiry shall be composed of a 
chairman and such other members as the Attorney General 
shall determine, and shall have power to sit and act in any 
place within the United States and to conduct such hearings 
either in public or in private, as it may deem necessary or 
proper, to ascertain the facts with respect to the causes and 
circumstances of the dispute. 

(b) Members of a board of inquiry shall receive compensa- 
tion at the rate of $50 for each day actually spent by them in 
the work of the board, together with necessary travel and sub- 
sistence expenses. 

(c) For the purpose of any hearing or inquiry conducted by 
any board appointed under this title, the provisions of sections 
9 and 10 (relating to the attendance of witnesses and the pro- 
duction of books, papers, and documents) of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act of September 16, 1914, as amended (U.S.C. 
19, title 15, secs. 49 and 50, as amended), are hereby made 
applicable to the powers and duties of such board. 

Sec. 208. (a) Upon receiving a report from a board of in- 
quiry, the Attorney General may, in the name of the United 
States, petition any district court of the United States having 
jurisdiction of the parties to enjoin such strike or lockout, or 
the continuing thereof, and if the court finds that such threat- 
ened or actual strike or lock-out— 

(i) effects substantially an entire industry engaged in 
trade, commerce, transportation, transmission, or communi- 
cation among the several States or with foreign nations, or 
engaged in the production of goods for commerce; and 

(ii) if permitted to occur or to continue will imperil the 
national health or safety, it shall have jurisdiction to enjoin 
any such strike or lock-out, or the continuing thereof, and to 
make such other orders as may be appropriate. 

(b) In any case, the provisions of the Act of March 23, 1932, 
entitled “An Act to amend the Judicial Code and to define 
and limit the jurisdiction of courts sitting in equity, and for 
other purposes”, shall not be applicable. 

(c) The order or orders of the court shall be subject to 
teview by the appropriate circuit court of appeals and by the 
Supreme Court upon writ of certiorari or certification as pro- 
vided in sections 239 and 240 of the Judicial Code, as amended 
(U.S.C., title 29, secs. $46 and 347). 

See. 209. (a) Whenever a district court has issued an order 
under section 208 enjoining acts or practices which imperil or 
threaten to imperil the national health or safety, it shall be 
the duty of the parties to the labor dispute giving rise to such 
order to make every effort to adjust and settle their differences, 
with the assistance of the Federal Mediation Service created 
by this Act. Neither party shall be under any duty to accept, 
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in whole or in part, any proposal of settlement made by the 
Mediation Service. 

(b) Upon the issuance of such order, the Attorney General 
shall reconvene the board of inquiry which has previously re- 
ported with respect to the dispute. At the end of a sixty-day 
period (unless the dispute has been settled by that time), the 
board of inquiry shall report to the Attorney General the current 
position of the parties to the dispute and the efforts which have 
been made for settlement. The Attorney General shall make 
such report available to the public. The. National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, within the succeeding fifteen days, shall take a 
secret ballot of the employees of each employer involved in the 
dispute on the question of whether they wish to accept the final 
offer of settlement made by their employer and shall certify the 
results thereof to the Attorney General within five days there- 
after. 

Sec. 210. Upon the certification of the results of such ballot or 
upon a settlement being reached, whichever happens sooner, the 
Attorney General shall move the court to discharge the injunc- 
tion, which motion shall then be granted and the injunction dis- 
charged. When such motion is granted, the Attorney General 
shall submit to the President a full and comprehensive report of 
the proceedings, including the findings of the board of inquiry 
and the ballot taken by the National Labor Relations Board. 
The President shall transmit such report together with such 
recommendations as he may see fit to make, to the Congress for 
consideration and appropriate action. 

Sec. 211. (a) For the guidance and information of interested 
representatives of employers, employees, and the general public, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Department of Labor shall 
maintain a file of copies of (1) all available agreements reached 
as a result of mediation, conciliation, and arbitration of labor 
disputes; (2) all available arbitration agreements and awards in 
labor disputes; and (3) any other available collective-bargain- 
ing agreements between employers and employees. Such file 
shall be open to inspection under appropriate conditions pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of Labor, except that no specific infor- 
mation submitted in confidence shall be disclosed. 

(b) The Bureau of Labor Statistics in the Department of 
Labor is authorized to furnish upon request of the Service, or 
employers, employees, or their representatives, all available 
data and factual information which may aid in the settlement 
of any labor dispute, except that no specific information sub- 
mitted in confidence shall be disclosed. 


EXEMPTION OF RAILWAY LABOR ACT 


Sec. 212. The provisions of this title shall not be applicable 
with respect to any matter which is subject to the provisions of 
the Railway Labor Act, as amended from time to time. 


TITLE HiI—SUITS BY AND AGAINST 
LABOR ORGANIZATIONS 


Sec. 301. (a) Suits for violation of contracts concluded as 
the result of collective bargaining between an employer and 
a labor organization representing employees in an industry 
affecting commerce as defined in this Act may be brought in 
any district court of the United States having jurisdiction of 
the parties, without respect to the amount in controversy or 
without regard to the citizenship of the parties. 

(b) Any labor organization which represents employees in 
an industry affecting commerce as defined in this Act may sue 
or be sued in its common name in the courts of the United 
States: Provided, That any money judgment against such labor 
organization shall be enforceable only against the organization 
as an entity and against its assets, and shall not be enforceable 
against any individual member or his assets. 

(ec) For the purposes of this section district courts shall be 
deemed to have jurisdiction of a labor organization (1) in the 
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district in which such organization maintains its principal 
office, or (2) in any district in which its duly authorized officers 
or agents are engaged in- promoting or protecting the interests 
of employee members. The service of legal process upon such 
officer or agent shall constitute service upon the labor organiza- 
tion, and make such organization a party to the suit. 


TITLE IV—CREATION OF JOINT COMMITTEE TO STUDY 
AND REPORT ON BASIC PROBLEMS AFFECTING 
FRIENDLY LABOR RELATIONS AND PRODUCTIVITY 


Sec. 401. There is hereby established a joint congressional 
committee to be known as the Joint Committee on Labor- 
Management Relations (hereafter referred to as the commit- 
tee), and to be composed of seven members of the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, to be appointed by 
the President pro tempore of the Senate, and seven members 
of the House of Representatives Committee on Education and 
Labor, to be appointed by the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. A vacancy in membership of the committee 
shall not affect the powers of the remaining members to execute 
the functions of the committee, and shall be filled in the same 
manner as the original selection. The committee shall select a 
chairman and a vice chairman from among its members. 

Sec. 402. The committee, acting as a whole or by subcom- 
mittee, shall conduct a thorough study and investigation of 
the entire field of labor-management relations, including but 
not limited to— 

(1) the means by which permanent friendly cooperation 
between employers and employees and stability of labor 
relations may be secured throughout the United States; 

(2) the means by which the individual employee may 
achieve greater productivity and higher wages, including 
plans for guaranteed annual wages, incentive profit-sharing 
and bonus systems; 

(3) the internal organization and administration of labor 
unions, with special attention to the impact on individuals 
of collective agreements requiring membership in unions 
as a condition of employment; 

(4) the labor relations policies and practices of employers 
and associations of employers; 

(5) the desirability of welfare funds for the benefit of 
employees and their relation to the social-security system; 

(6) the methods and procedures for best carrying out the 
collective-bargaining processes, with special attention to the 
effects of industry-wide or regional bargaining upon the 
national economy; and 

(7) the administration and operation of existing federal 
laws relating to labor relations; 

(8) such other problems and subjects in the field of 
lab3r-management relations as the committee deems appro- 
priate. 

Sec. 403. The committee shall report to the Senate and the 
House of Representatives not later than February 15, 1948, the 
results of its study and investigation, together with such recom- 
mendations as to necessary legislation and such other recom- 
mendations as it may deem advisable. 

Sec. 404. The committee shall have the power, without regard 
to the civil-service laws and the Classification Act of 1923, as 
amended, to employ and fix the compensation of such officers, 
experts, and employees as it deems necessary for the perform- 
ance of its duties, including consultants who shall receive com- 
pensation at a rate not to exceed $35 for each day actually spent 
by them in the work of the committee, together with their 
necessary travel and subsistence expenses. The committee is 
further authorized, with the consent of the head of the depart- 
ment or agency concerned to utilize the services, information, 
facilities, and personnel of all agencies in the executive branch of 
the Government and may request the governments of the several 
States, representatives of business, industry, finance, and labor, 
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and such other persons, agencies, organizations, and instry. 
mentalities as it deems appropriate to attend its hearings and 
to give and present information, advice, and recommendations, 

Sec. 405. The committee, or any subcommittee thereof, js 
authorized to hold such hearings; to sit and act at such times 
and places during the sessions, recesses, and adjourned periods 
of the Eightieth Congress; to require by subpena or otherwise 
the attendance of such witnesses and the production of such 
books, papers, and documents; to administer oaths; to take 
such testimony; to have such printing and binding done; and 
to make such expenditures within the amount appropriated 
therefore; as it deems advisable. The cost of stenographic sery. 
ices in reporting such hearings shall not be in excess of 25 cents 
per one hundred words. Subpenas shall be issued under the 
signature of the chairman or vice chairman of the committe 
and shall be served by any person designated by them. 

Sec. 406. The members of the committee shall be reim. 
bursed for travel, subsistence, and other necessary expenses 
incurred by them in the performance of the duties vested jp 
the committee, other than expenses in connection with meetings 
of the committee held in the District of Columbia during such 
times as the Congress is in session. 

Sec. 407. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated the 
sum of $150,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to 
carry out the provisions of this title, to be disbursed by the 
Secretary of the Senate on vouchers signed by the chairman, 


TITLE V 
DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 501. When used in this Act— 

(1) The term “industry affecting commerce” means any 
industry or activity in commerce or in which a labor dispute 
would burden or obstruct commerce or tend to burden o 
obstruct commerce or the free flow of commerce. 

(2) The term “strike” includes any strike or other concerted 
stoppage of work by employees (including a stoppage by reason 
of the expiration of a collective-bargaining agreement) and any 
concerted slow-down or other concerted interruption of opera- 
tions by employees. 

(3) The terms “commerce”, “labar disputes”, “employer” 
“employee”, “labor organization”, “person”, and “supervisor” 
shall have the same meaning as when used in the Nationa 
Labor Relations Act as amended by this Act. 


> 


SAVING PROYISION 


Sec. 502. Nothing in this Act shall be construed to require an 
individual employee to render labor or service without his 
consent, nor shall anything in this Act be construed to make 
the quitting of his labor by an individual employee an illegal F 
act; nor shall any court issue any process to compel the per- 
formance by an individual employee of such labor or service, 
without his consent; nor shall the quitting of labor by a 
employee or employees in good faith because of abnormally 
dangerous conditions for work at the place of employment of 
such employee or employees be deemed a strike under this Act. 


- SEPARABILITY 


Sec. 503. If any provision of this Act, or the application of 
such provision to any person or circumstance, shall be held 
invalid, the remainder of this Act, or the application of such 
provision to other persons or circumstances than those to whieh 
it is held shall not be affected thereby. 


SHORT TITLE 


Sec. 504. This Act may be cited as the “Federal Labor Re 
lations Act of 1947”. 
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Man, the old stone-turner, frequently makes some 
interesting observations. But, unless he happens to be going fishing, 
there never seems to be much to be done about them. 
Frankly, when it comes to making his life sublime, he’s pretty 
apt to look to a woman for suggestions. And get them. 

For women seem to have the special ability to 
seize upon whatever they see and transform it into something 
related to themselves or their families. Their endless 
quest for living material can go all the way from an old 
stone-pile to the magazines they select to read. 

We like to think that the extraordinary success 


of our magazine springs from a recognition 
of this omnipresent feminine characteristic. 


We believe that in the Journal women find more 
values for living. And, since women read to live 
~and bring their reading to living, many advertisers 
tell us they believe their messages in the 
Journal share this special living scrutiny. 

“Never Underestimate the Power 
of a Woman" may have started as a solo; 
today it is practically a chorus. 
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INCREASED 
OPERATING BURDENS for belting 


and hose, as industry hits its stride on new levels of pro- 
duction, make the installation of top quality mechanical 
rubber goods more imperative than ever. Under sustain- 
ed or heavy service demands, belting and hose of inade- 
quate strength or with lack of resistance to specific forms 
of abuse lead promptly to maintenance and performance 
difficulties. Here is the reason more and more users to- 
day are turning to Republic Industrial Rubber Products. 
Republic’s reputation as builder of highest quality belting 
and hose has been strengthened, year after year, by con- 
sistent records of increased serviceability. See your Re- 
public Distributor. 


MORE SERVICE FROM RUBBER FOR INDUSTRY 


REPUBLIC RUBBER 


DEVI sS 1 On 
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Teen GasTtown 1, OHn10 


REPUBLIC INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS ~ LEE DELUXE TIRES AND TUBES 
YOUNGSTOWN, O Y IW DBD CONSHOHOCKEN, PA 











—___. Question — 
of tine Waelk 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Should Congress authorize use of 
the injunction process against strikes 
that threaten the public welfare? 


To present a cross section of in. 
formed opinion as to the feasibility of 
using injunctions in labor disputes af- 
fecting industries vital to the public, 
The United States News asked labor 
experts, industrialists, economists and 
others the preceding question. 

Answers are printed herewith, 
Others will appear next week. 


William H. Davis 


New York, N.Y.; Former Chairman, No 
tional War Labor Board, 
answers: 

I think Congress should not authorize 
the use of the injunction process against 
strikes that threaten the public welfare un- 
less: (1) there is a threat to the health and 
safety of the public which amounts to a 
national emergency, and (2) the property 
has been taken over by the Government by 
exercise of the power of eminent domain, 
with just compensation to employer and 
employes. 


Rep. Earl C. Michener 


(Rep.), Mich.; Chairman, Committee on the 
Judiciary, 
answers: 

The public welfare is paramount to the 
interest of either employer or employe. 
That is fundamental under our Constitu- 
tion. 

It therefore logically and_ necessarily 
follows that Congress should authorize use 
of the injunction process against strikes 
that threaten the public welfare. If the 
Norris-La Guardia Act interferes with 
this protection, then that law should be 
amended accordingly. 


Ernest T. Weir 


Pittsburgh, Pa.; Chairman of the Board, 
National Steel Corp., 
answers: 

As a matter of general principle, I am 
opposed to the use of injunctions against 
strikes. Men have the right to strike, and 
the proper exercise of this right should not 
be placed under threat of limitation by in- 
junctive process. 

There is no question, of course, that the 
present power of organized labor has led 
to the abuse of the right to strike. It has 
resulted in work stoppages that are, il 
reality, not strikes against employers, but 
strikes against the public because they gail 
their effect from the power to shut of 
services and supplies upon which the 
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ghole people is dependent for life, itself. 

Examples are strikes in the railroad and 
wal industries. Such power is too great and 
too dangerous to be trusted in the hands of 
organized labor or any other special-inter- 
est group. Public security demands that 
it be brought under control, and the only 
ee of gure means of control will be legislation 
trikes enabling Government use of the injunctive 





aad process to restrain such strikes. 
: The legislation, however, should clearly 
“ and explicitly limit the use of injunctions 
y of to strikes that are serious in nature and 
‘ af national in effect such as those, mentioned 
ri. above, in the railroad and coal industries. 
r 
and 


Ross D. Blood 
vith, Camden, N. J.; Secretary-Treasurer, Indus- 
trial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding 
Workers of America (CIO), 
answers: 
No, unless we wish to repeal constitu- 





-o tional amendments guaranteeing citizens 
shall not be subject to servitude. A man 
may quit when working conditions seem 

horize burdensome. Alone, or in conjunction with 

gainst fF his fellow workers, he still exercises his 
re un- right to be a free man and not a serf. 

hand § Every strike affects public welfare; more, 

toa & it affects the welfare of those striking, for 

yperty they are without pay. Strikes are not called 
nt by by individuals without sanction of persons 
main, — involved. If persons involved do not be- 

r and lieve in the reasons for the strike, they 
won't strike, and to use the injunction pro- 
cedure veritably means they dare not quit 
work, which, in effect, will mean they dare 
not fight against burdensome and onerous 

ak: employment conditions. For men to remain 
free, they must have the right to improve, 
by whatever means they may choose, con- 

o the sistent with democracy, their working con- 

dloye. ditions, standards of living, to safeguard 

stitu- their freedom and achieve economic secur- 
ity. This the injunction denies. 

sarily 

ik, | Atchibald Cox 

f the & Cambridge, Mass., Professor of Law, Law 

with School of Harvard University; Former As- 

d be sistant Solicitor, Department of Labor, 
answers: 

When a strike occurs, the organized em- 
ployes’ conduct threatens the public 

a neither more nor less than the company’s. 

oard, 


Each is seeking to make the other come 
to terms, the company by withholding jobs 
| and the use of its plant except on its terms, 
[am § the workers by withholding labor except on 


ainst their terms. Unless an arbitration board is 
and — set up, there is no way to say who should 
| not yield. Yet the effect of an injunction 
y in- against a strike is to compel the employes 
to work on whatever terms the company 
| the fF offers even if they are unfair. 
led = Would it not be equally just to protect 
has F, the public interest by authorizing injunc- 
, in f) tions against any company which refused 


but J} to furnish jobs on whatever terms the 
gain employes offered? The answer, of course, 
off is that such injunctions are entirely unfair 
the toany party at whom they are directed. 
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andling the high temperatures used 
by modern industry is a tough job 


ee 
oy 


—it requires materials with rugged 


physical and thermal properties. 
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Norton has such materials in Alundum 


and Crystolon abrasives. Their creation 


pony 


in electric furnaces at temperatures of 
3700° and 4000° Fahrenheit gives them 


valuable refractory properties as well 


meee eee 


as abrasive qualities. And supplement- 
ing these two materials there are several 
Norton electric furnace products which 


are produced especially for their unique 





refractory properties. 


You'll find these various refractory 
materials put to effective use in Norton 


cements, tubes, bricks, plates, tiles and 





other shapes for 
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If you use high temperatures there are 
Norton refractory products that will 
handle heat for you most efficiently. 
Norton refractory engineers are ready 


to help you in their selection. 


NORTON COMPANY 
WORCESTER 6, MASS. 


(BEHR-MANNING, TROY, NEW YORK 
1S A MORTON DIVISION) 
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SHAPING A WAGE PATTERN 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





Reduced Tension as Result of 15-Cent Raise for Electrical Union 


Settlement that is regarded 
as basis for auto and steel. 
Opposition within the ClO 


A wage pattern for big ind’-try is tak- 
ing shape. This pattern is developing from 
settlements electrical-equip- 
ment companies and the CIO Electrical 
Workers calling for a pay raise of 15 cents 
an hour. As a result, there is a le sening of 
industrial tension, which should act as a 
deterrent to another big round of strikes. 

Industry, not Government, is fixing this 
year’s pattern, through negotiations be- 
tween unions and management. The Gov- 
ernment is not calling the shots as it did 


reached by 





UAW’S REUTHER, CIO’S MURRAY 
Strategy was complicated ... 


a year ago when it encouraged unions to 
hold out for 181% cents an hour. 

The 15-cenf pattern now emerging 
will not be followed to the penny by all 
industries, but it is likely to afford a basis 
for settlements in autos and steel, where 
strikes occurred last year. General Motors 
Corp. and the Electrical Workers split the 
15 cents into a raise of 114% cents an hour 
on wage rates and 31% cents to cover the 
cost of six paid holidays a year, along with 
minor adjustments of job rates. This con- 
tract covers about 30,000 workers in elec- 
trical-equipment divisions. It was quickly 
followed by similar action between the 
same union and Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., covering 75,000 employees. 

CIO officials, while continuing to hold 
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out for more, generally are agreed in their 
private conversations that they cannot ex- 
pect the automobile and steel industries to 
increase wages beyond the Electrical Work- 
ers’ 15-cent pattern. 

In steel, where a May 1 contract dead- 
line approaches, the union is expected to 
accept a pay raise of about $1 a day, or 
1214 cents an hour, plus 24% or 31% cents 
in fringe adjustments. 

In autos, the union, in the end, is like- 
ly to settle with General Motors and other 
companies for about 15 cents. An offer of 
this amount by Generat Motors was re- 
jected by the union in the beginning, but 
the final figure agreed upon is not ex- 
pected to be much, if any, higher. 

In coal, the problem is different, and a 
strike on July 1 is possible. The Govern- 
ment is trying to head off a strike by call- 
ing John L. Lewis and the operators into 
negotiations on April 29. Mr. Lewis’s de- 
mands, however, may be too stiff for many 
operators to take. The mines are due to be 
returned to private operation June 30. 

Many other big companies, including 
others in the electrical-equipment field, 
however, are expected to meet the new 
pattern set by the General Motors agree- 
ment. Some industries granted smaller 
raises earlier in the year, but 
their contracts can be reopened to meet 
the new pattern. 

Some smaller firms, on the other hand, 
will settle for less than 15 cents. Unions 
are likely to grant some concessions where 
inability to pay can be proven. 

Long-range effects of the settlement 
also will include the following: 

Strikes probably are to be avoided in 
the bigger companies in most industries. 

Price cuts may be possible. Unions are 
taking less than their original demands 
of 20 to 30 cents an hour. Without strikes, 
high production will continue. 

General Motors strategy in agreeing 
to a quick settlement and launching this 
new pattern apparently was based on a 
desire to keep this high production rolling. 


seme of 


Before the Auto Workers or Electrical 
Workers union started serious negotia- 


tions, President C. E. Wilson, of GM, and 
Vice President Harry W. Anderson, in 
charge of labor relations, made a public 
offer of a 10-cent raise. Settlement with 
the Electrical Workers followed quickly. 

CIO strategy appeared to be upset by 
this settlement. CIO President Philip 
Murray and his Steelworkers Union were 
supposed to take the lead in fixing a wage 
pattern. Their negotiations were stale- 
mated, however. The UAW also was get- 


—Acme 
GM'S ANDERSON & WILSON 
... by a 15-cent pattern 


ting nowhere, after months of talking with 
Chrysler Corp. UAW President Walter 
Reuther had one brief session with GM 
officials and then asked that the negotia- 
tions be recessed until April 24. 
When the electrical settlement 
Mr. Reuther rushed into negotiations with 
General Motors. The UAW contended 
that the electrical agreement did_ not 
constitute a pattern for the auto plants 
Mr. Reuther’s future as head of the 


came, 
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UE'S MATLES & FITZGERALD 
... by a speedy settlement 
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"Cattle ranching is tough going for a truck— 
but our 1934 Ford is still doing its job in fine shape. 
This truck covers a beat of 10,000 acres, so you can 


“Through summer heat and winter blizzards— 
we keep this truck on the go. It gets the feed to our 
animals no matter how bad the weather may be. We 


plants 


a be sure it’s kept mighty busy hauling ensilage to 
of the 


1,500 cattle over really rough terrain, as well as 
hauling supplies from town. 


haven’t had a bit of trouble with it. It’s always 
ready to go. We’re mighty glad that, with condi- 
tions the way they are, Ford Trucks Last Longer.” 





REGISTRATIONS SHOW IT, TOO! 
Latest 1946 registration figures show that Ford Trucks last 
longer than any of the other four sales leaders. These figures 
show the average age of all Ford Trucks in use today is more 
than 9 years... and that 78.4% of all 1936 Model Ford Trucks 
in use 9 years ago are still on the job. That’s up to 
15.8% better than the records of the next 4 sales leaders! 


| Wy] Wie . Only Ford Gives You All These 


Long-Life Features! 





1 ont 
Your own pick of power—the rugged V-8 or the brillian 


TE PIR EL LE So SIX e axle shafts free of vaginal re 
: light duty units, full-floating in all others porta 
light 4-ring, oil-saving pistons ° ecuaninaane se oss 
e rolling-action, low-friction steering - - up Peg 
such endurance features to make 7 ‘° 
Longer. See your Ford Dealer now: 





MORE FORD TRUCKS IN USE TODAY THAN ANY OTHER MAKE! 
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Auto Workers is tied up with these maneu- 
vers. He will be a candidate for re-election 
in November, with a majority of his execu- 
tive board opposed to his policies. A big 
wage victory would help his campaign 
against a left-wing UAW faction. How- 
ever, the action of the Electrical Workers 
in signing up with GM has complicated 
Mr. Reuther’s political strategy. 

A double-cross charge probably will be 
made by Mr. Reuther against the Electri- 
cal Workers when he talks over this wage 
situation with UAW convention delegates 
in November. Last year, he accused the 
same union of double-crossing the UAW 
by signing up with GM during the UAW’s 
strike against that company. 

A defense against just that charge al- 
ready has been prepared by the Electrical 
Workers’ officials. The union’s president, 
Albert J. Fitzgerald, and its organizational 
director, James J. Matles, are said to have 
served a warning on Mr. Murray and Mr. 
Reuther at a strategy conference two days 
prior to the GM settlement. They said 
that they hoped to get a 15-cent offer and 
that if it came they would have to accept 
it. They contend that no protests were 
filed by the other two officials. 

There were indications that the 
other unions actually were relieved to see 
efforts had been deadlocked for months. 


VOTE ON LABOR BILL 
AS VETO CHALLENGE 


Organized labor’s influence in Congress 
is slipping fast. The House, which has 
stood ready for years to restrict the ac- 
tivities of unions, is now more anti-union 
than ever. But more significant is the fact 
that some Senators who have 


two 














—Justus in Minneapolis Star 


INTERESTING, AT LEAST 


Size of the vote indicates that a presi- 
dential veto can be easily overridden in 
the House. The vote was nearly 3 to 1 
in favor of the bill, whereas only a 2-to-1 
vote is needed to override. 

Eastern industrial States piled up 82 
votes for, and 39 votes against, the bill. 
Only 3 Democrats in this area voted for 
it, while 79 Republicans favored it. 

Southern States rolled up a favorable 
vote of 91 to 28. Democrats in this re- 
gion gave 83 votes for, and 25 against. 

Industrial Middle West members sup- 
ported the measure 65 to 18. In this area, 
no Democrats voted for the bill and all 
but 5 Republicans supported it. 

Agricultural Middle West States voted 


ee 






almost solidly for the bill, the score being 
40 for, and 4 against. Three of the nega- 
tive votes were by Democrats, but 9 
Democrats voted for it. 

Far West members voted for the bij 
by a margin of 30 to 17. Twelve Demo. 
crats voted against, while 5 favored the 
bill. 

Republicans, who generally considered 
the writing of a labor bill to be one of 
the party’s pledges last November, cast 
215 votes for the bill and 22 in opposition, 
Most of the negative votes came from 
industrial States. But the preponderance 
of Republicans from industrial areas fg. 
voring the bill indicates little fear of 
labor reprisals at the polls in 1948. Many 
members of Congress feel that rank-and. 
file union members favor some labor 
reforms. 

Democrats also gave a majority of their 
votes to the bill. Their vote was 98 to 
84. Outside of the Solid South, a ma. 
jority of Democrats in each area voted 
against the bill, but the South provided 
83 favorable votes to swing a majority 
of Democrats to the bill’s support. 

In the Senate, Labor Committee men- 
bers voted overwhelmingly for a bill that 
lacks many of the House features, but 
that outlaws the closed shop and re. 
vamps the Wagner Act to restrict some 
union powers and give employers mor 
rights. Labor leaders are opposed to the 
Senate bill. 

Prolabor members of the Committee 
split on the final vote, after outvoting 
Chairman Taft, (Rep.), of Ohio, to force 
elimination of some of the more drastic 
provisions of Senator Taft’s original drat 
Only Democratic Senators Murray, o 
Montana, and Pepper, of Florida, opposed 

the bill in the final tally in the 





consistently befriended unions 
now are ready to vote for 
tighter controls. 


The House, by a vote of 308 ON LABOR BILL Taft. 
to 107, has passed a_ strong For Against But the © significant par! 
union-control bill that won the = - about the Senate Committee ac- 
support of majorities from all Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. tion is that so many member 
sections of the country. Mem- Industrial East 79 3 8 31 of the Committee were willing 
bers from industrial regions South 8 85 3 25 to vote for even this much of 
joined with members from the Industrial Middle West 65 0 5 13 crackdown on labor. Supporter B 
agricultural West and South Agricultural Middle West 38 2 1 3 of the bill included men with f 
in voting for the bill. And, at Far West 25 5 5 12 prounion records, such as Sena 
the other end of the Capitol, Totals 915 93 29 84 tors Morse (Rep.), of Oregon: § 
the Senate Labor Committee Total vote 308 107* Thomas (Dem.) , of Utah; Aiken F 


has voted 11 to 2 for a milder, 
but nevertheless _ restrictive, 
labor bill. (See page A-1 for 
texts House and Senate bills.) 
The table on this page shows 
how the House voted by re- 
gions on its bill, which, among 
other things, outlaws industry- 
wide bargaining, the 
shop, eight types of strikes, 
mass picketing and other union 
practices. The House vote was 
significant for these reasons: 


closed 





REGIONAL LINE-UP IN HOUSE 


Committee. On most of the 
earlier votes, the score had 
stood 7 to 6 against Senator 

















Industrial East: Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, Delaware. 

South: West Virginia, Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Mississippi, Alabama, in 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, Texas. 
— Middle West: Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, 

inois. 

Agricultural Middle West: Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas. 

Far West: Montana, Utah, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, 
Wyoming, Idaho, Nevada, California, Oregon, Washington. 


*Includes one American Labor vote. 


(Rep.), of Vermont; Ive 
(Dem.), of Alabama. 
Looking ahead, these volts 
the Senate Committee ani 
on ihe House floor appear t 
have the following significance 
The Senate is expected t 


visions of the Committee’s bil 
without going as far, howevel 
as the House version. 
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| draft 
~ FOOT-LOOSE WITHOUT FANCY FEE 
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ot @ Oilwell equipment is big. It costs a lot. Anyone the Rig is the Hydrair Hoist, utilizing air-actuated 
enator ? 
who can make a derrick foot-loose saves a fancy clutches and fluid power like that used in many 
part fee for the oil industry in time and money. ships and cars. So outstanding is this machine that 
er al Dresser Industries, through its member company, it can hoist miles of drill pipe faster and smoother 
pm Der’s = e e 
willie Ideco, designed a ninety-foot derrick to telescope than any other equipment in its class. 
oh of a ingeniously so that the whole rig can fit on a semi- For the kind of equipment that serves the 
~ trailer. Gypsy of the derricks, the Rambler Rig can interest of an industry—not merely supplies it— 
n with : ; : 5 
Sens. I roam the highways. To erect a permanent derrick turn to Dresser Industries, Inc., Terminal Tower, 
)regor: takes days. The Rambler goes up in minutes. With Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
- Aiken 
Ives 
id Hill . . 
FOR INDUSTRY 
- votes I 0 ey SEYFANG Mfg. Co. with special emphasis on oil, gas and chemistry STACEY ee Company 
e ali Stacey-Dresser Engineering Division 
e ant BRYANT Heater Company Cleveland, Ohio 
ear t Cleveland, O.; Tyler, Tex. ’ Sages F 
cance : CLARK 8 ae ‘ S 4 SECURITY Engineering Co., Inc. 
“é ros. Co., Inc. 4 E> ae Whittier, Calif. 
red te Olean, New York : a a ae | i. “ : 2 - vs 
Rieteate P > ba ; ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE Blower Corp. 
e po & HT Mfg. Co. : Connersville, Ind. 
"stl Monrovia, Cali m@NDUSTRIES, INC 
oe 9 ® PAYNE Furnace Co., Beverly Hills, Calif, 
neve: DRESSER Mfg. Division 
4 Bradford, Pa. PACIFIC Pumps, Inc., Huntington Park, Calif. 
n wil 4 DRESSER Mfg. Company, Limited INTERNATIONAL Derrick & Equipment Co., KOBE, Inc., 
: : Toronto, Ont., Canada Columbus, Marietta & Delaware, Ohio; Huntington Park, Calif. 


Beaumont, Texas; Torrance, Calif. 
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Send for this book today 





**A Better Way to Finance Your Business’’ gives | 


dollars and cents comparisons of the low cost of money 
under our-plan vs. time loans. Shows how our plan 
frees you from worries about renewals, 
calls and periodic clean-ups of loans. 


ow Your Business 
Can Get Thousands 


or Millions Quickly 


FOR WORKING CAPITAL OR 
ANY SOUND BUSINESS MOVE 


Whether your business needs thou- 

sands or millions, you will find that | 
° = . ‘ | 

our Commercial Financing Plan gives | 


you more money, is more flexible, 
more liberal, 
progress and profit. That’s why manu- 
facturers and wholesalers have used it 




































to a total of more than One Billion | 


. and 


Dollars in the past five years . . 


why more than twice as many business | 


firms adopted it in 1946 as did in 1945. 
Send today for our book, *‘A Better 


Way to Finance Your Business.’’ Learn | 
how little money costs, how much | 


more you can get and how long you 
can use it. No obligation. Write or 
phone the nearest Commercial Credit 
office listed below. 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISION OFFICES: 
Baltimore, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Portland, Ore. 


. COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
COMPANY 


( apital and Surplus $80,000,000 


BALTIMORE 2, MO- 





Financing Offices in Principal Cities of United States and Canada 
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—_—_ 
be drafted in a conference committee rep- during 
resenting the two branches of Congress. permit 
This compromise is expected to be some- that c4 
what less restrictive on unions than the out h 
House version, but probably more drastic are Up 
than the White House will accept. Seiz 

A veto, if it comes, can be overridden takes 
quickly in the House, but it is doubtful manag 
that the required two-thirds vote can be settle 
obtained in the Senate. : As 

Political implications of the final show- ginia 1 
down on labor legislation will be impor- offer t 
tant in the 1948 presidential campaign. to rect 
Some Republicans want to present Mr. to stay 
Truman with a strong labor bill in order Wa 
to force a veto. Then, in 1948, they can seizure 
blame the Democrats for blocking labor State 
reforms. Mr. Truman, on the other hand, negoti¢ 
presumably can pick up labor votes by Govert 
a veto. seizure 

Labor leaders have cause for worry Act 
over the attitude of Congress. A veto for its § 
may stop the present drive: to enact re- State i 
strictions on union powers, but Congress NEW JERSEY’S DRISCOLL after al 
will try again. The next move may be to Laws put into practice... The re 
split the present omnibus measures into If the 
separate bills covering different phases of of the arbitrators are to be binding upon @& manag 
the problem. Some of these could be _ both sides. treasur 
passed over a veto, or might win presi- When Governor Alfred E. Driscoll tried In I 
dential approval. Sentiment in both — to invoke these new powers, however, the J used. | 
houses indicates that, if present moves telephone strikers declined to go back to FF to prev 
to curb strikes fail, new attempts will be work. The union obtained a restraining & month. 
made either this year or next. order from a federal district court pre & arbitra 

venting enforcement of the new law until Injur 

TESTING STATE BANS its constitutionality can be tested. by em 
In Virginia, on the other hand, a FF preven 

ON UTILITY STRIKES milder law enabled Governor William M, & State « 
Tuck to prevent the threatened telephone F fines uj 

Experiments in preventing strikes among — strike. Unions obeyed a provision requir- § for vio 
employes of public utilities now are under ing a cooling-off period of five weeks be. Grou 
way in three States. The national tele- fore a strike can be called in a public & hibited 
phone strike offered the first big test of utility. not pre 
antistrike measures adopted by New Jer- Fines up to $1,000, or a year in jail, & away fi 
sey. Virginia and Indiana. How each of are provided for individuals who strike Arbit 
these laws worked in practice may provide ) three-m 
important lessons for other States and for hor is } 
the Federal Government. an agre 

In New Jersey, a law was adopted and cor 
last year to prohibit strikes in public utili- cisions 
ties. It provides that fact-finding boards year af 
appointed by the Governor are to make Enforce 
recommendations for settlement of such order. 
disputes. Cons 

Seizure of the utility is to follow if three |, 
either side refuses to accept these recom- contend 
mendations, or if a strike or lockout oc- right te 
curs before the panel acts. period, 

Penalties for violations, however, were howeve: 
not included in the law. Telephone work- States i 
ers in New Jersey walked out, although to refra 
the exchanges had been seized by the that is 
State. Comy 

An amendment then was enacted. It Indiana 
provides for a fine of $10,000 a day Manage 
for a union or employer violating the law. did not 
Individual strikers can be fined up to off the . 
$500 or sent to jail for as long as 30 concert 
days for each day the walkout continues. —Harris & Ewing does no 

Arbitration of the issues in dispute is VIRGINIA‘’S TUCK drastic, 
provided for in the amendment. Findings . . . provided lessons for other States cooling- 
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during this cooling-off period. The law also 

permits fines of $10,000 a day for a union 

that calls a strike or an employer who locks 
out his workers before the five weeks 
are UP- 

Seizure of the utility by the State 
takes place at the end of this period, if 
management and labor have failed to 
gitle their own dispute. 

A strike then is permitted by the Vir- 
ginia measure. The State, however, is to 
offer to retain the regular employes and 
to recruit replacements for any who fail 
to stay on the job. 

Wages and working conditions, under 
gigure, remain as they were before the 
State took over. The State, will not 
negotiate a new contract as the Federal 
Government usually has done in _ its 
seizures. 

A cut of profits is taken by the State 
for its services in operating the utility. The 
State is to keep 15 per cent of the profit, 
after all of its operating expenses are paid. 

' The rest goes to the owners of the utility. 
If the State loses money under seizure, 
management is to reimburse the State 
treasury. 

In Indiana, a different approach is 
used. Governor Ralph E. Gates was able 
to prevent a telephone strike there with a 
month-old law that substitutes compulsory 
arbitration for strikes in utilities. 

Injunctions can be used by the State or 
by employers, under the Indiana law, to 
prevent a walkout of utility workers. The 

» State of Indiana law also provides for 

fines up to $2,500, or six months in jail, 

| for violations. 

Group action to call a strike is pro- 
hibited, but the law specifies that it does 


| not prevent an individual from remaining 
| away from his job. 
strike FF 


Arbitration of the labor dispute by a 


| three-man board appointed by the Gover- 
| nor is required if mediators cannot bring 
; an agreement within a month. The union 


and company are required to obey the de- 
cisions of the arbitration board for one 
year after the board reports its findings. 
Enforcement is provided through a court 
order. 

Constitutional issues raised by the 
three laws thus vary somewhat. Unions 
contend that any interference with the 
tight to strike, even though a cooling-off 


| period, is unconstitutional. New Jersey, 


however, went further than the other 
States in making it a crime for an employe 
torefrain from working. The unions argue 
that is slavery. 

Compulsory arbitration provided in the 
Indiana statute is not welcomed by either 
management or labor. Indiana, however, 
did not prohibit individuals from staying 
off the job, so long as they did not act in 
concert with other strikers. Virginia’s law 
does not please the unions, but it is less 
drastic, in that it allows strikes after a 
cooling-off period. 
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INDICATORS OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


Output of industry dipped in the week 
ended April 12. 

Factory output on The United States 
News indicator fell from 196 to 191, 
the third straight decline. It wiped 
out, the entire gain since the coal 
strike late last year. 

The coal strike just ended was only 
partly the cause. 

Woolen-goods output has been cut 
in some mills as sales of women’s ap- 
parel have fallen off. 

Steel output for the week ended April 
12 was scheduled at 95.1 per cent of 
capacity. The rate dropped further to 
94.5 in the week ended April 19. 

Auto output totaled 97.988 cars for 
the week ended April 12. 

Stock prices suffered the sharpest 
break since last November. 

Trade, however, rose. The United 
States News indicator was up nearly 
16 per cent to 310. 

Price markdowns in post-Easter sales, 
with warmer weather, moved goods 
that could not be sold before Easter. 

Department-store sales for the week 
ended April 12, the first week after 
Easter, were only 6 per cent below 
the week ended April 13, 1946, the 
second week before Easter last year. 
A much larger decline is normal at 
this time in years having Easter at 
about the same time as this year. 

The conflict in the direction of factory 
output and trade during the week is 
partly the result of abnormai condi- 
tions—the coal strike and post-Easter 
sales. The direction of business and 
prices will be confirmed in the weeks 
ahead. 

Prices, meanwhile, moved nervously at 
inflated levels. 
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Food prices, key to the cost of living, 
were easier. Butter, lard, and cot- 
tonseed-oil prices fell about 2 cents 
a pound in the week ended April 19, 
following a fall in wholesale prices of 
food for the two weeks before. 

Wholesale prices in the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics all-commodity index 
fell in the week ended April 12 to 
148.1 per cent of 1926. It was the 
second straight weekly decline, but 
prices were still 93 per cent above 
1939 and 31 per cent above June, 
1946. 

Industrial-goods prices held firm, 25 
per cent over June, 1946. That com- 
pares with a 30 per cent rise in the 
preceding seven years. 

Distortions in wholesale prices, arising 
mostly since June, 1946, are shown 
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in the chart. It shows how far the 
price of each commodity is above or 
below the level at which it would be 
in its normal relationship to the gen- 
eral price level. 

A break in general prices would 
straighten out some of these distor- 
tions, besides pulling out-of-line prices 
down with the general level. 

Price cuts for manufactured goods, 
urged by President Truman, would 
run counter to the rising spiral of 
costs for direct labor and materials, 

Productivity of labor shows no clear 
trend upward. In durable industries, 
average hourly output per worker 
rose during reconversion, but in the 
first quarter of 1947 it was no higher 
than in the third quarter of 1946. In 
nondurables it is about the same as 
a year ago. 

Unit wage costs, as a result of soar- 
ing wage rates without equal gains in 
productivity, are 5 per cent higher 
now than in the third quarter of 
1946 for durable goods, 4 per cent 
higher for nondurables. 

Raw-material costs are up 31 per 
cent in finished durable goods since 
the third quarter, up 12 per cent in 
nondurables. 

Finished-goods prices have risen 18 
per cent each for durables and non- 
durables since third quarter, 1946. 

Profit margins, despite cost rises, 
have been restored to normal in most 
lines by finished-goods price rises and 
by lower unit overhead costs. 

Lower prices, by manufacturers face 
an obstacle now in the fear of cost 
increases. Price cuts, however, will be 
general with the turn from a sellers’ 
market to a buyers’ market. 
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Stop... Look... Listen! 


Stop... almost anywhere along the 8,000 miles 
of the Southern Railway System. 


Look.. 


going up all around. See business after business 


.and see busy factories, with new ones 


expanding and prospering . . . all taking advan- 
tage of the South’s natural resources, huge 
markets and the many that make it 
America’s fastest-growing industrial area. 


ec ” 
pluses 


Listen ... and hear the enthusiastic taik of 
businessmen who have located in the South. 
Learn how well they have fared. Hear their con- 
fident plans for the future. 

Then you'll know why it will pay big dividends 
in industrial opportunity for your business to 


“Look Ahead—Look South.” 


SrwneeT F. Poors 


President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 











(This article represents the result of 
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Seecial Repert. 


extensive research on a fopic of oy. 
standing importance in National Affairs) 


START OF SLUMP FOR BUILDERS 


Key to Industry’s Slowdown in Decline of Job Awards in March 


General belief that boom 
will not restart this year. 
High costs as big factor 


New York 

People definitely are going slowly in 
carrying out their plans for new building. 
This is true of those who have planned to 
build houses and those who were prepar- 
ing to put up apartment buildings, new 
store and office buildings, and new indus- 
trial plants. 

The building industry obviously has 
priced itself out of a good many customers. 
How obvious this fact is can be seen from 
the figures on new contract awards. It can 
be seen, too, in the volume of construction 
that actually is going on. Things were 
humming in the construction field as late 
as January of this year, despite the price 
level. In February, however, contract 
awards slowed. In March, they fell swiftly 
to a point actually below the level of 
March, 1946. 

A member of the Board of Editors of 
The United States News, surveying the 
situation in the field, finds general agree- 
ment among those who are best informed 
that it will take a decline in building costs 
to restart the building boom that has be- 
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gun to deflate. A look at the record helps 
to explain that growing agreement: 

Contract awards in January, 1947, 
as the chart on this page shows, were 
nearly 50 per cent higher in value than in 
January a year ago. In February, this in- 
crease over the corresponding 1946 month 
shrank to 9 per cent. In March, when the 
prospect of warmer weather usually opens 
a new building year, contract awards 
dropped to 14 per cent below the level of 
March, 1946. On a seasonally adjusted 
basis, they were lower in March than in 
January or February. 

That gives the key to the growing agree- 
ment about the building slowdown. It 
helps, too, to show why Government offi- 
cials are busily trimming their forecasts 
of 1947 construction by 10 to 15 per 
cent. Contract awards, however, are not 
the only signals that are being noted. 

Actual building is slackening, is now 
far below official forecasts made earlier 
this year. Total new construction in the 
first quarter missed the official prediction 
by 13 per cent. It missed in March by 
more than 20 per cent. 

Residential building in March was at 
an annual rate of $4,104,000,000. That is 
a third below the official forecast of 
$6,000,000,000. 


Nonresidential private construction jy 
March—at an annual rate of $3.38). 
000,000—was off 14 per cent from th 
forecast. It was lower than in either Jan. 
ary or February. Since March is regarde 
as the tip-off month, the sharp downtun; 
in industrial and commercial building ay 
being taken seriously. 

Government restrictions on nonresidep. 
tial building, of course, are credited wit} 
part of this decline. But high costs an 
the uncertainty about the immediate futur 
of business activity are listed as bigger 
factors. 

Building costs, still around recon 
levels obviously are the big deterrent 
But there are signs of improvement j 
this respect. The peak appears to have 
been reached, if not actually passed. Mor 
and more builders are planning on th 
basis that no noteworthy further rise j 
to be expected, and that before long thee 
costs are to turn down. 

As to the extent of that decline, bes 
informed observers look for a 20 per cen! 
drop, increased to perhaps 235 per ceit 


for housing. That is a considerably large 


drop than was expected earlier by mos 
builders. 


Cuts in costs are being made now, ini 


rather small way. They appear, first, i 
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$ 257,400,000 


$200,300,000 











$220,600,000 











$ 143,300,000 








(EXCLUSIVE OF PUBLIC UTILITIES — BOTH PRIVATE AND| GOVERNMENT — AND PUBLIC WORKS) 











$278,700,000 








$ 191,900,000 
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Data: F. W. Dodge Corp. 
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HAS YOUR BUILDING THIS WATERFOIL RAINCOAT? 


One bad rainstorm may result in costly damage to an 
unprotected building and contents. To protect a building 
exterior and beautify it is now a simple process with 
Waterfoil. Unlike any other protective coating, Waterfoil 
is made of irreversible inorganic gels which bond both 
chemically and physically to masonry surfaces. By helping 
to impede water penetration into concrete, brick or stucco 


THE UNIQUE TREATMENT FOR EXTERIOR MASONRY SURFACES 


walls, Waterfoil prevents reinforcing bar rust, spalling or 
disintegration. Don’t wait for the gale. Write for litera- 
ture today — it’s important to all building maintenance. 


Horn Products and Methods Protect Millions of Square Feet of Surface 
Throughout the Nation 


A. C. HORN COMPANY, Ine. 


Established 1897 — 50th Anniversary 
Manufacturers of Materials for Building Maintenance and Construction 
43-36 Tenth Street, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
Houston, Texas g.gciprany 54M Francisco, Calif. 
Chicago, Illinois Toronto, Canada 


CHEMI! 
CORPORATION 














Special Report 





a trimming of extra costs that have been 
superimposed upon the rising costs of 
materials and labor. These extra costs are 
the result of several factors. One originally 
was black-market prices. Successor to that 
extra was the payment of premiums, of 
one form or another, for some materials. 
Another extra has been “stop and go” 
building, resulting from bottlenecks in 
materials supplies. 

These factors are disappearing now, 
gradually. Supplies are easing. Construc- 
tion time is being shortened. Result is that 
extra costs now add considerably less than 
the 15 per cent that they added to regular 
costs in December. 

Prices of materials are starting to show 
the same trend, though less conspicuously 
as yet. Most materials have stopped climb- 
ing in price. Some already are dropping a 
bit. Most often, such cuts are being made 
by retailers. Sometimes, as in lumber in 
some areas, either producers or distribu- 
tors, or both, trim prices. 

There is much expectation that mate- 
rials prices soon are to fall much faster and 
further. Some firms are getting set for 
that break now, even though they feel it 
will not be their turn to cut prices for 
some time yet. Examples are some manu- 
facturers of highly processed products 
used in construction. 

If these manufacturers have their way, 
next steps in price reduction will be much 
more extensive, and severe, price cutting 
on distributing levels than has yet oc- 
curred. Some manufacturers feel that 
wholesalers, retailers, contractors and sub- 
contractors should prune their overhead 
expenses and squeeze their profit margins 
considerably. 

Such squeezing and pruning might ac- 
count for perhaps two thirds of such 
reductions as are to be made in prices of 
building materials. Then manufacturers, 
according to this view, would do the rest 
of the price trimming, after distributors 
and contractors have done their part to 
get costs down. 

Labor costs, too, will tend to decline 
somewhat as a smoother flow of mate- 
rials permits greater productivity. Offset- 
ting this, at least in part, however, will 
be higher wage rates. Many building trades 
have been granted—others are expected 
to be in this building season—increases 

in the neighborhood of 10 per cent. There 
is little or no expectation of an early 
decline in wage rates in building. 

The expectation of lower costs already 
is increasing the willingness of contrac- 
tors to make firm bids. About a third of 
the contractors now will take jobs on 
a lump-sum-bid basis, according to a 
survey conducted by the F. W. Dodge 
Corp., the industry’s principal fact-find- 
ing organization. Predominantly, however, 
building still is being done on a cost- 
plus-fixed-fee plan. 

All these developments in the field of 
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—Burck in Chicago Times 


THE GOLD BRICK 


costs are affecting the outlook for building 
this year. 

Prospects, however, are being ap- 
praised differently for various types of 
building. And there is a wide range of 
opinion. Some authorities see a possibil- 
ity that any recession developing in build- 
ing will be moderate, will run its course 
in six months or so and give way to 
an upturn, which also would be moder- 
ate. Then, perhaps in 1948, necessary 
price and other adjustments may have 
been made to permit construction to gain 
momentum. 

Another view, favored by more conserv- 
ative investors, is that necessary adjust- 
ments and the attainment of stability in 
construction will take more time, so that 
any real boom in building is perhaps as 
much as two or three years off. Such a 
boom scarcely could get going, it is argued, 
until construction costs not only moderate, 
but become considerably more stable. 
Another requirement cited is ability of 
builders to finance projects more easily. 
Granted these conditions, and construc- 
tion could be expected to boom as it did 
between 1923 and 1927. 

Prospects vary widely, however, for the 
different kinds of building. 

Industrial and commercial construction 
outlook hinges on Government restrictions 
and the general economic situation, as well 
as on building costs. As for the first, most 
Government limitations on nonhousing 
construction very probably will be lifted, 
or greatly eased, soon. 

Even then, many businessmen may 
hesitate to build new plants, warehouses 
or stores in the face of the recession 
that is being widely forecast. But others 
are expected to look further ahead and 
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take advantage of easing restrictions and 
dropping costs when these developments 
occur. 

Housing slowdown appears to have af. 
fected just about all sections of the coup. 
try, although in varying degree. In the 
Pacific Coast States and the Northeast. 
building continues at a high rate. And 
over all, there was a slight increase during 
March. , 

More and more newly completed houses, 
however, are remaining unsold for long 
periods. This survey in the field revealed 
thousands of new homes that had beep 
marked down sharply from their original 
price. Sales are slow, for example, in many 
cities and satellite towns in New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania. : 

Still, a real drop in building costs, to q 
level that would permit homes to be built 
and sold profitably for considerably lower 
prices, would stimulate residential building 
appreciably, it is widely felt. 

Rental housing may make real progress 
this year. The proportion of rental hous. 
ing, in total permits issued, doubled from 
January to February. In the first quarter, 
applications for FHA mortgage insurance 
on multifamily rental-housing _ projects 
nearly doubled the total for all of 1946 
This increase results from Section 608 of 
the National Housing Act, which provides 
for Government guarantee of mortgages, 
up to 90 per cent, and for a scale of rents 
intended to assure a return of at least 
61% per cent. 

Even so, the really vast volume of rental 
housing that was hoped for under thes 
inducements still is not in sight. Only a 
limited number of individual operators of 
apartment properties are getting inter- 
ested. Many insurance companies are 
starting projects. But some of the largest 
firms are not participating—or starting 
any new projects on their own—until costs 
come more nearly into line. 

Modernization and_ repair 
backed up in enormous volume. And, for 
much of it, money is available. Credit re- 
strictions and the reluctance of contractors 
to bother with such work have held much 
of it back. But this work soon could ex- 
pand tremendously. 

Other types of building also could ex 
pand if costs dropped and materials be. 
“ame more uniformly abundant. Highway 
construction held back by high costs, for 
example, could go forward rapidly. 

General belief of most authorities, 
thus, is that there will be no real collapse 
in building. Declining costs, eased restric: 
tions, and other factors are depended on 
to cushion the drop in activity. At the 
same time, these observers are counting 
out the real building boom that was prt 
dicted for this year. Building in 1947, they 
believe, is to be in large volume, but 
considerably smaller than in_ previous 
boom years, possibly even smaller that 

during 1946. 
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A fine car made finer 














PON 


Be happy 


with your next ear! 


It is a great satisfaction to own a car that you 
really like—one that you can look forward to 
driving, each day, with pleasurable anticipation. 
Pontiac owners say this is one of the great extra 
values that come with a Pontiac car. Regardless 
of the year it is built, a Pontiac gives out- 
standing performance—compared with other cars 
in its field. We sincerely believe this is some- 
thing you ought to consider—whether you ex- 
pect to get your new car this year, next year 


—or any year. You’d be happy with a Pontiac! 


A ¢ MOTOR DEVIEISITON 4 





For 1947, Pontiac offers 10 beautiful body types, in 


two series, Torpedoes and Streamliners. Included 
in the line are the stunning cars shown above— 
the Streamliner Sedan-Coupe, the Streamliner 
Station Wagon and the Torpedo Convertible. 


Tune in HENRY J. TAYLOR on the air twice weekly 





RA I MOTORS CORPORATION 



























































The veteran trucker knows that 
this is mot a “get rich quick” 
business. It’s a business where you 
have a never-ending battle with 
costs—equipment costs, fuel costs, 
tire costs, maintenance costs, and 
i tax fees—and some months, costs 
crowd your income so closely you 
wonder if it’s worth it. There seems 
to be nowhere to turn. 








Then, along comes something like 
Alcoa Aluminum. Suddenly, you 
find you’re hauling more payload 
with /ess truck weight, thanks to 





your new aluminum truck-trailers. 





HOW TO 
GET RICH 6@UIcK 
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You find them not only light and 
strong, but nonrusting, too. Income 
Starts to creep up... operating and 
maintenance costs to creep down. 
It’s a grand feeling! 

And every truck line whose “high- 
way freighters” you see, carrying 
your food from the country, your 
goods from city to city, is a living 
monument to a group of men with 
grit enough to fight the battle of 
costs—and win it! 

It makes us at Alcoa feel good, 
too—to know that the light, strong, 
nonrusting metal we produce has 
helped many a courageous, hard- 
working truck line to widen the 
gap between costs and income. 
We’re working constantly with 


automotive engineers and truck 


builders to keep on widening that 
gap. More and more bodies and 
wheels and axles, pistons and cyl- 
inder heads and housings of Alcoa 
Aluminum are going into truck 
service every day. ALUMINUM 
COMPANY OF AMERICA, 1403 
Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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london preparations to give 
| paychecks some relief, but 
raise excises and duties 


The sparing relief now promised to 
Britain's heavily burdened taxpayers 
points up again the fact that U.S. tax- 
payers, by comparison, are getting off 
lightly. In the second full year of peace, 
the British people are to be taxed at rates 
that will dwarf the highest taxes Ameri- 
wns paid in the peak war year of 1945. 

Income taxes in Britain, under the 
new budget announced by Chancellor of 
the Exchequer Hugh Dalton, are to be 
trimmed, with the real break going to the 
little taxpayer. Cuts are to be effected by 
raising the allowance for dependent chil- 
' dren and increasing the exemption on 
- earned income—wages and salaries. This 
' js important to taxpayers in low-income 








brackets, but means little to those in high- 
er brackets. 

Other taxes are to be increased by a 
little more than enough to make up for 
the revenue to be lost in income taxes. 

On tobacco, the import duty is being 
doubled, so that the price of a package 
of cigarettes is being raised from 46 to 
66 cents. That will foree many a Briton 
to swear off smoking, which is just what 
the Government wants. Mr. Dalton is 
aiming at a 25 per cent cut in tobacco 
consumption. That would reduce tobacco 
imports from the United States by about 
$30,000,000 a year, thus helping to con- 
serve Britain’s badly strained reserve of 
dollars. 

On stoves and other domestic heating 
and cooking appliances, a new purchase 
tax of 662 per cent is being imposed. 

On profits distributed to stockholders, 
the tax is being raised from 5 per cent to 
12% per cent. That is in addition to regu- 
lar corporation taxes. Nor does it affect 
the personal income tax that stockholders 
must pay on dividend income. Under the 
British system, however, there is no tax 
on capital gains. 

On mortgages, leases and 
stamp duties are being doubled. 

On legacies, taxes ranging from 1 per 
cent to 10 per cent are being doubled. 
This is in addition to estate taxes ranging 
from 1 per cent to 75 per cent, a higher 
fiective rate than is applicable in this 
country. 

As the figures add up, these tax in- 
creases will take away from the British 
people about $88,000,000 more than they 
stand to save through the promised re- 


stocks, 
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TAX BURDEN: U.S. VS. BRITISH 


England's Levy of 44 Per Cent of National Income, Against 29 Here 


duction in their personal income taxes. 

The tax burden in Britain, thus, is in- 
creasing rather than diminishing. 

In all, the British expect to get $13,- 
000,000,000 in central Government rev- 
enue in the next year. Local taxes will add 
around $1,000,000,000 to that, so that 
government at all levels in Britain will 
take around 44 per cent of the national 
income, which has been running about 
$32,000,000,000. 

In this country, the federal, State and 
local governments are taking about $52,- 
000,000,000 a year out of a national in- 
come that now is running at a rate of 
about $177,000,000,000. That is 29 per 
cent. 

Moreover, a substantial cut in federal 
income taxes is in prospect in this coun- 
try. Congress is working on 
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present law and $1,489 under the tax- 
reduction bill. 

At $25,000, the British tax is to be 
trimmed from $13,846 to $13,630, while 
the U.S. tax, under the reduction bill, 
would drop from $8,521 to $6,817. 

At $100,000, a British family is prom- 
ised a cut from $82,471 to $82,255. The 
U.S. tax, now $62,301, would be reduced 
to $49,840. 

At $1,000,000, the British tax is to be 
cut from $959,971 to $959,755. The U.S. 
tax now is $838,850, and the reduction 
bill would cut that to $728,050. 

Thus, in the net-income brackets above 
$10,000, the British tax reduction levels 
off at a flat $216, so that a family at high- 
est income levels stands to save only a 
small fraction of 1 per cent under the new 





a bill that would reduce 
personal income taxes for 
most taxpayers by 20 per 
cent, and that is not being 
offset by any increases in 
excises or other taxes. 

On personal incomes, 
the wide difference _be- 
tween British and U.S. 
tax levels is strikingly 
shown in the accompany- 


. abl $ 1,500 
ing table: : 2.000 
At $1,500 of net in- 3.000 
come, a British family of 5,000 
four paid $28 a year at the 10,000 
% 15.000 


old rates. That is to be 


fh 25,000 
reduced now to $7. At the 


50,000 


same income, a U.S. fami- 100,000 

ly has no tax to pay. pig 
o,¢ 0 . 

At $2,000, a_ British 1.000 000 

family paid $178 under the 5,000,000 


old tax formula, and will 





ENGLAND’S TAXES AND OURS 


Despite reductions just announced, British income tax 
payers still are to be hit much harder than U.S. tax- 
payers, whether tax relief is voted in this country or not. 
The income tax of a family of four at various income 
levels—under 1946 rates and proposed 1947 rates for 
Britain and U.S.—is shown in the table below. 


Net Income 








7—British Taxes 7—U.S. Taxes 


Proposal Proposal 

1946 for 1947 1946 for 1947 

$ 28 $ 7 $ ae = 
178 110 — — 

572 480 190 133 

1,371 1,230 589 471 
3,821 3.605 1.862 1,489 
6,846 6,630 3.638 2.910 
13,846 13,630 8.521 6,817 
34,721 34.505 24,111 19,288 
82,471 82,255 62,301 49.840 
228,721 228.505 190.475 152,380 
472,471 472,255 406,600 341,300 
959,971 959.755 838.850 728.050 
4,859,971 4,859,755 4,275,000 3,822,050 








pay $110 under the new 
formula. At the same level, a U.S. family 
is not taxed. 

At $3,000, the British tax drops from 
$572 to $480. At present rates, the U.S. 
tax is $190, and the tax-reduction bill 
would cut that to $133. 

At $5,000, the old British tax took 
$1,371, and that figure now is to be re- 
duced to $1,230. The U.S. tax, now $589, 
would be cut to $471. 

In the lower brackets, as these figures 
show, British taxpayers are to get sub- 
stantial savings, on a percentage basis, 
but their taxes are to remain far above 
those of U.S. taxpayers at the same in- 
come levels. 

At $10,000, the- British family tax is 
to be reduced from $3,821 to $3,605, com- 
pared with a U.S. tax of $1,862 under 


tax formula. The least a U.S. family 
would save under Congress’s tax-reduc- 
tion bill would be 101% per cent. 

All in all, the U.S. tax burden, whether 
reductions are voted or not, appears light 
when compared with the load being borne 
by the British taxpayer. Despite the 
relatively high cost of local and State 
governments in the U.S., the average 
Briton pays more money out of a smaller 
income for support of government than 
does the average American. 

The British budget, even so, is in a 
shaky balance. On what Mr. Dalton calls 
the “ordinary budget,” a surplus of more 
than $1,000,000,000 appears. But there are 
other costs outside the budget—for re- 
funds of excess-profits taxes, for war- 
damage payments and for advances to the 
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‘'On your mark...get set with 
HOUSEHOLD*... go!!’’ 






e@ More than 175 sparkling ideas are 
carefully planned and packed into each 
issue of Household. That’s what spurs 
more than 2,000,000 families into rec- 
ord-breaking action. Action that leads 
straight to the sales counters of Amer- 
ica’s small cities and towns . . . the 
great market that supports 55% of the 
nation’s retailers. 


It’s easy to see why one advertiser 
got 1,106 orders from a quarter page 
in Household. It’s equally easy to see 
why more and more smart advertisers 
are selling the rich small city and town 
market with Household . . . the maga- 
zine idea-planned to get action. 


HOUSEHOLD 


, - (j. 
A MAGAZINE OF ACTION (W272 Cittil 
i FOR SMALL CITIES AND TOWNS 


CAPPER PUBLICATIONS, 
ae TOPEKA, KANSAS 





Inc, 
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HUGH DALTON 
What's lost in taxes... 








National Coal Board. These costs are 
likely to exceed the amount of the regular 
budget surplus. 

The British people, thus, can find but 
little comfort in either the budget outlook 
or the tax outlook. The Government, as 
well as the general economy, is hard- 
pressed to make ends meet. 


COST TO U.S. PUBLIC 
OF GI BLACK MARKET 


Word is beginning to leak out of the 
War Department and the Treasury that 
U.S. taxpayers are going to be stuck for 
a large part of the profits that American 
soldiers have made in the black market of 
occupied Europe. There is no accurate way 
yet of figuring out the eventual cost, but 
unofficial estimates place it in the hun- 
dreds of millions. 

This extra cost of occupation suddenly 
became an embarrassing issue to the War 
Department when the British Government 
admitted that it was chalking up a $240,- 
000,000 loss as the result of black-market 
dealings by British Tommies in Europe 
during the last two years. 


The immediate assumption in Wash- 
ington was that, if British losses were 


$240,000,000, U.S. losses must have been 
several times that much. But the War 
Department admitted nothing officially. 

What happened was this: 

When the Allies moved into Germany, 
they issued occupation marks. This cur- 
rency became legal tender in Germany for 
all purposes, and was integrated into the 
regular German currency. Issued by all the 
occupying powers, these occupation marks 
were, in effect, a device for carrying out 
one of the traditions of warfare—that oc- 
cupying armies live off the land. The Al- 


—Official British 
BRITISHER‘S TOBACCO 
... will be raised in smoke 













lied governments made it clear that oe. 
cupation money was to be absorbed by the 
German economy, and the Allies accepted 
no responsibility for redeeming it. 

During the first months of occupation, 
all the Allied troops drew their spending 
money in occupation marks, which could 
be spent either for German goods or for 
purchases at Army establishments. U.S. 
and British troops, however, could dray 
some of their money in dollars to be sent 
home or deposited for them if they wished. B 

Also, U.S. and British soldiers were al- 
lowed to exchange their occupation mark 
for dollars or pounds, without any limit o 
the amount. And that is where the trouble 
came in. 






























Soldiers, as well as Allied civilians, & 
started dealing in the black market, either 
manipulating currency or selling scare 
goods that they got from home or fron 
post exchanges. They did a brisk busines 
in cigarettes, watches, food. clothing ani 
many other things. Then they went t 
Army headquarters with their profits i 
the form of marks and exchanged them if 
dollars or pounds, which they sent hom 
or deposited for themselves. 

A complicating the huge 
quantity of marks in the hands of Ru 
sian troops. They were paid in occupatiol 
marks that had been run off by the Rus 
sian Government on printing plates bor 
rowed from the U.S. When they got to 
Germany, many Russian soldiers drew se\- 
eral months’ back pay in marks, whic) 
were spendable only in Germany. Ru 
sians, therefore, were willing to pay fat 
tastic prices for American cigarettes 
watches and other goods. 

This went on for months before U.S§ 
and British officials discovered that thet § 
governments were taking a loss. By tht 
time, finance offices were redeeming ft F 


factor was 
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more of the occupation money than they 
were paying out to troops. The difference 
became a direct cost to the occupying gov- 
ernments. 

Similar situations on a smaller scale are 
said to have occurred in other parts of Eu- 
rope. The British Government noted some 
losses in the Netherlands and in Austria, 
and the U.S. bill is reported to include 
some black-market costs in Italy. But the 
big losses, for both the U.S. and Britain, 
occurred in Germany. 

As a first control step, the U.S. Army 
imited the amount of money each soldier 
could send or take home to the amount 
he had drawn in Army pay. Ingenious sol- 
diers found ways of getting around that, 
and the Army then issued control books 
that were supposed to show each soldier’s 
record of transactions with finance offices. 
That still didn’t end the trouble, because 





—U. S. Army 
BLACK-MARKET CATCH 
... Occupation can be embarrassing 


there were soldiers who were able to change 
the entries in their control books. 

Finally, the Army started issuing scrip 
instead of occupation marks for soldiers 
and U.S. civilians to use at post ex- 
changes and other Army establishments. 
That device, with refinements, has con- 
tinued ever since. Scrip is good only at 
Army stores. Americans can draw marks 
for spending on German goods, but marks 
are not exchangeable for dollars and can- 
not be spent at post exchanges or com- 
missaries, That system is said to have 
stopped the drain on the U.S. Treasury. 

What to do about losses already in- 
curred remains to be decided. Losses to 
date apparently have been met from Army 
occupation funds, but eventually the Army 
may have to ask for a specific appropria- 
tion to cover them. In the last analysis 
they are likely to fall on U.S. taxpayers. 

































They were reborn 
on their 100° birthday 


s they get on in years, some firms, 
like people, require a general ex- 
amination. 


Such was the case of The Russell 
Manufacturing Company of Middle- 
town, Connecticut. Founded in 1834, 
it grew and prospered, became one of 
the finest textile firms in New England. 
But as the Company neared its 100th 
anniversary, the market for its princi- 
pal lines—clutch facings, brake linings, 
elastic and non-elastic fabrics—began 
to change. There was a need to adapt 
the old line, to meet this change with 
new production methods and products. 


Historically a leader in its field, Rus- 
sell Manufacturing began to weaken in 
the face of severe competition. In its 
100th year, the Company underwent a 
complete overhauling. 


New blood was pumped into its top 
management. A skilled new team 
went aggressively to work, devel- 
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Bank of the Manhattan Company 
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MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


oped new products to meet and beat 
competition, put in new methods of dis- 
tribution and reorganized finances. 


To help in the firm’s rebirth, the man- 
agement came to the Bank of Manhat- 
tan. The Bank studied the Company’s 
record, giving particular attention to 
its new management. Recognizing the 
new team’s drive and ability, the Bank 
decided to back it with several loans. 
These loans have all been repaid. 


Today, Russell Manufacturing, back 
in its old position of leadership, is the 
world’s largest maker of zipper tape 
and Venetian blind tape. It also ranks 
high in the production of high-speed 
endless belts and automotive clutch fac- 
ings. The Bank of Manhattan is proud 
to have helped in this remarkable recov- 
ery and stands ready to help all such 
firms, not only with money but with 
friendly counsel based on broad 
business experience over the years. 
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BSPONEED AN Ast) cop 
Your PRINTING HEADACHE? 


Wha'd’ya mean, you can't get printing 
on time and at a price you can afford? 
Chances are, you just haven't looked 
far enough. Sure, labor's scarce and 
paper hard to get. But if you want 
good printing fast, with no excuses and 
at a modest price, then we are at your 
service! Right now! 





Whatever your needs—business forms, 
broadsides, catalog pages, folders, in- 
serts or other direct mail pieces large 
or small—we’re set to do the job. Our 
completely equipped lithographic plant, 
with skilled craftsmen and ample paper 
stocks, awaits your order. On most black 
and white jobs, shipment f.o.b. seven 
days after receipt of order. Color work 
takes a little longer. No order too small. 
Not many too large. 









for POINT-OF-SALE ads 
HUBER BUILDING, YORK. PA. 
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HEAR? 


oto f°) 
When conversational voice is not 
heard clearly by an employee, a 
hearing aid should be recom- 
mended and encouraged. 









ONE-CASE e ONE-CORD 


HEARING AID 






Brings to your ear, clearly, increased volume 























service you'd expect in a 


big city’s leading hotel! 





HOTEL...cacrimore, MARYLAND 


52 





of sounds. Slender, light. 

Only one case. Serviced in | eee 
| minute. 7 big advantages. you in 
Up to 75% saving on “A” plain 
4 Than a Pen batteries. Send for full facts. envelope 
; PARAPHONE HEARING AID INC./ FREE| | 
i 2006A E. 4th St., CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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- Weve Been Asked: 
ABOUT BOND-A-MONTH PLAN 


A simplified way to buy Government 
bonds through banks is soon to be opened 
for a large group that has been unable to 
buy through pay-roll savings plans. This 
new plan is designed especially for doc- 
tors, lawyers and other professional people, 
for self-employed businessmen and women, 
and for farmers and persons living on 
income other than salaries or wages. The 
program to purchase bonds on this plan 
is to parallel the pay-roll buying of salary 
and wage earners. 

Many of the nation’s banks are joining 
with the U.S. Treasury in the new bond- 
a-month plan. Persons with checking ac- 
counts will be able to receive, regularly, one 
or more savings bonds a month, with the 
cost charged to their accounts. This will 
eliminate many trips to the banks to order 
securities. It also will do away with writing 
a.separate check every time a Government 
bond is bought. 


How are bonds bought under the 
new plan? 

All a bank depositor has to do is to sign 
an order slip authorizing his bank to de- 
duct so much from his bank balance each 
month to pay for his bonds. This slip shows 
the number and size of the bonds to be 
bought. Then, the bank mails to the de- 
positor each month the bonds he or she 
ordered. Monthly bank statements show 
the amount deducted to pay for the se- 
curities. 


What bonds can be bought? 

Only the so-called savings bonds—that is, 
the Government Series E, F and G. Banks 
still will buy other Government securi- 
ties for their customers, but these do not 
figure in the regular bond-a-month plan. 
The banks usually will issue the E bonds 
themselves and mail them to the buyers. 
But they will make arrangements with 
Federal Reserve Banks to issue F and 
G bonds and to mail them directly to 
the buyers or to deliver them through 
the banks. 


Can purchases be charged to savings 
accounts? 

No. The program is for checking accounts, 

and does not cover persons who have only 

savings accounts in banks. These still must 

buy their bonds individually, and not 

through the monthly plan. 


When does the plan start? 

Many of the banks are expected to start 
the program early in June. Others are ex- 
pected to join in later. A few banks al- 
ready are selling saving bonds on a month- 
ly basis, but the program will not get 
under way on a nation-wide basis until 
June. 








How many banks will be in the plan? 
Treasury officials expect more than half 
of the country’s 15,000 commercial banks 
to join in the program. This includes mogt 
of the big banks and a number of small. 
town and rural banks. Officials of the 
American Bankers Association have throwy 
support behind the plan. 










What must the banks do? 

First of all, they are supposed to get 
many of their customers as possible to 
take part in the program. The banks cap 
obtain authorization cards, to be signed 
by customers, from Federal Reserve Banks 
A certain amount of bookkeeping is re. 
quired to make monthly deductions from 
checking accounts to cover payments for 
the securities. The banks mail out the 
bonds, but postage-free envelopes for that 
purpose are supplied by Federal! Reserve 
Banks. The Government also provides ad. 
vertisement materials and circulars to be 
sent out by the banks. The Treasury has 
arranged for an extensive advertising pro. 
gram in June and July, with the co-oper- 
tion of magazines, newspapers, radio, ad- 
vertising agencies and others. 























Will the banks be paid for services? 
No. They are taking part in the program 
without charge. For the most part, Treas. 
ury officials say, the plan will not add to 
a bank’s operating expenses. Since the 
bonds can be mailed out any time during 
a month, they can be handled by regular 
employes when not busy with other duties 
And there will be fewer interruptions to 
take orders from customers who stop in 
during busy hours to buy Government 
securities. The banks will continue, hovw- 
ever, to sell savings bonds on individual 
orders, as well as on a monthly basis. 

















How many bonds can one person 
buy? 
The limit for Series E bonds for one person 
is $5,000 a year, maturity value, or $3,750 
a year in buying price. This means a limit 
for one buyer of $300 a month on a 1? 
month basis. In cases of co-ownership, the 
amount is larger. For example, a man cal 
invest $600 a month in E bonds owned 
jointly by himself and his wife, or $600 
in bonds owned by himself and a child. The 
limit on F and G bonds together that one 
person can hold at one time, either i 
dividually or jointly with co-owners, is 
$100,000. 















Can installment purchases be made? 
No. Only complete bonds can be bought 
each month. There is no installment buy- 
ing such as is possible under pay-roll sav- 
ings plans. Thus, the smallest purchase 
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itted in one month involves an $18.75 
outlay for a bond with a maturity value 


of $25. 


How do savings bonds differ? 

Series E bonds are the most widely sold. 
These come in denominations ranging from 
995 to $1,000, and cost from $18.75 to 
¢150 when purchased. They mature in 10 
yeats, With interest accumulating. They 
can be cashed in at any time after 60 
days, with interest being paid after one 
vet. When an E bond is held until matur- 
ity, each $3 invested is returned as $4. The 
increase amounts to simple interest of 
3% per cent for the 10-year period, and 
is the equivalent of 2.9 per cent interest 
compounded semiannually. 


Suppose a checking account is over- 
drawn? 

The bank as a rule will get in touch with 
the depositor, to find out what to do. 
Bonds usually will not be mailed out unless 
there is enough cash balance to cover their 
costs. Otherwise, the banks would be re- 
sponsible for any loss that resulted. 


Can a bond-buying order be can- 
celed? 

Yes, at any time. All the subscriber has 
todo is to notify his bank to stop sending 
the bonds. Buyers also can lower or raise 
the amounts of their purchases at any time 
by signing new authorization cards at 
their banks. 


Will banks store the bonds? 
Many banks will keep the bonds in stor- 


© age vaults for their regular customers. In 


addition, owners often can make arrange- 
ments with Federal Reserve Banks or with 
the Treasury to keep savings bonds until 
they are needed. 


What are F bonds? 

Series F bonds are similar in many ways to 
Series E. They also rise in value the longer 
they are held, but they mature in 12 years. 
At maturity, Series F bonds return the 
equivalent of 2.53 per cent compounded 


» semiannually. They come in denomina- 


tions ranging from $25 to $10,000. 


What about G bonds? 

These differ considerably from the others. 
They do not increase in value, but instead 
pay interest as they go, at 2% per cent. 
Twice a year the Treasury mails the own- 
ets checks to cover their interest. G bonds 
mature 12 years after they are issued. If 
an owner cashes in one of these securities 
before maturity, the price he receives is 
alittle less than he paid. But, counting the 
interest that he has collected, he always 
gets back all that he had put into the 
bond. G bonds are issued in denominations 
of from $100 up to $10,000. They are 
bought, to a large extent, by persons who 
want to collect their interest as they go, 
tather than to wait for their .bonds to 
mature at higher value. 
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investicate Sem Cbnlonos 


LOWER PRODUCTION COSTS! 


You can enjoy lower costs of produc- fi a 
tion in San Antonio’s mild climate along INDUSTRIES ADAPTED 
with the 733 manufacturers now here. TO SAN ANTONIO 

With an annual mean temperature of 
69.1 and 266 days of sunshine every year, San Antonio offers full coop- 
few manhours are lost because of bad eaten onde Sel eee 

; : ee . to the following industries: 
weather or winter ills. Building is eco- ©1600 ~eenaeonle 
nomical. Spoilage and undue deteriora- ing 
tion of equipment are less. GARMENTS—ladies’, men’s, 

In this pleasant, healthful climate, ex- sports, infant wear, lingerie 
ecutives and laborers alike are more ond others 
efficient. Their lives are more pleasant. 
The cost of living is lower. Financial 
worries are fewer. 

San Antonio offers numerous other 
attractions, Low gas rates; rapidly grow- 
ing markets, domestic and foreign; a 
large pool of skilled and semi-skilled co- 
operative labor—these are a few. 





WOOL processing and knit- 
ted goods 


GLASS container manufac- 
turing 


LEATHER tanning and prod- 
ucts, including garments 


FURNITURE and novelty 
manufacturing in wood and 
metals 


STEEL, metal fabrication 
PLASTIC fabrication 


CERAMICS—pottery, clay 
products 


® CHEMICALS in many fields 


San Hnfonio— 


SETS THE STAGE FOR INDUSTRY 


Attach the coupon to your letterhead 
and mail for “San Antonio Sets the Stage 
for Industry” which explains San An- 
tonio’s advantages in detail. 









































Ts ei i i ec ec enh is ni i ein i” to id dl cis ns aba ' 
San Antonio Municipal Advertising Commission 
708 Insurance Building ! 
San Antonio 5, Texas | 
Please send the new book ‘'San Antonio Sets the Stage for Industry."’ 
Name a eee sc essa sara snopes apeaiacak =e | 
Company........ 2 1 
Address = | 
ECT ee ; 






SEND FOR THIS BOOK TODAY! 


Chicago and Northern Illinois... 
Rich in Educational 
and Cultural Advantages 


in the last embers of the great fire of 1871 had 
died out, Chicago was a prostrate community with 
little remaining but a firm faith in its future. 

In the lifetime that has passed since that day, the 
08% of its indomitable builders has been amply ful- 

lle 

For, not only has Chicago grown industrially great 
but also it has become rich in the things that give 
character and permanence to a metropolitan center— 
its educational, humanitarian, and cultural advantages. 


versities, colleges, technological and scientific insti- 
tutions, splendid schools, great libraries, distinguished 
museums, churches and theological schools, great hos- 
pitals, centers of basic research, all ranking among 
the finest in the world. 

Cultural and educational wealth is only part of this 
area’s many advantages. Industries seeking locations 
can secure confidential and detailed studies concern- 
ing Chicago and Northern Illinois from our Territor- 
ial Information Department. Some of these oppor- 


Throughout Chicago and Northern Illinois are uni- 





Museum of Natural His- 
tory in Chicago. One 
million visitors yearly. 


Ravinia Festival. Sym- 
phonic music all summer 
under the stars. 


Garfield mah way 
Conservatory, largest 
under one roof, 


Theological schools here 
are unsurpassed in the 
nation. 


Memes of Science and 
Industry. Foremost of 
its kind in eae ee 


Important librariesinre- 
gion contain more than 
10 million volumes. 


Brookfield Zoo. Animals 


in surroundings simulat- 
ing natural habitats. 


The Skyscraper, U. S. 
contribution to architec- 
ture, originated here. 


Shedd Aquarium. Amar- 
ble home for 10,000 
preanicny of fish. 


Chicago Symphony, 
founded in1891, the 
best traditions in music. 





Beautiful churches give 
religious inspiration to 


all creeds. 


Motion pictures and the- 
atrical performances at- 
tract millions yearly. 


tunities are indicated below. 


Adler Planetarium. First 
in U. S., reproducing 
augue of the stars. 


Grand Opera’s home 
in Chicago, the 42 story 
Civic Opera Building. 


S — 
ieee 


Blockhowk eee Rock 
River. Important works 
by famous sculptors. 


Appreciation of dra- 
matic arts aided by 
specialized schools. 


Setandi ad 5 





Chicago Historical Soci- 


ety. History dramatized 
in *e mony exhibits. 


Starved Rock, one of 16 
state parks preserving 
historic natural sites. 








Sunday Evening Clubs 
typify hundreds of lec- 
tures and discussions. 


Chicago school of writ- 
ers has influenced 
American literature, 


Chicago Academy of 
Sciences in beautiful 
lincoln Park. 


Great Medical Schools 
and hospitals make area 
@ top research center, 


87universities, colleges, 
technical schools provide 
unrivalled opportunities, 


Art Institute with world’s 
largest school and one 
of finest collections. 


Railroad Center of the United States « World Airport « Inland 


Industries locating in this area have these 9 
Waterways « Geographical Center of U. S. Population « . Guvat Financial Center « The “Great Central Market” * Food Producing and 


aa Processing Center « Leader in Iron and Steel Manufacturing * Good Labor Relations Record * 2,500,000 Kilowatts of Power » Tre- 
mendous Coal Reserves * Good Government * Good Living * Good Service for Tax Dollars * Send for free booklets containing useful 


information on these advantages. 





mo desetesal aerate ti 2 " i, fiat sa00 a * ' . PP) " } m . - Hy 
e industrial, agricultural and residential advantages of Chicago and Northern Illinois. For more information, communicate with the 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 


Marquette Building—140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois — Phone RANdolph 1617 


This is one of @ series of advertisements on th 


PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY e 
ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 


WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY * 
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Trend of American Business 





24th and N Streets, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


There is this to be kept in mind as an adjustment period approaches: 

Buck passing is to develop into a major activity, not just a minor one. 

Politicians will strive to shift blame for any trouble. Mr. Truman is 
starting now to put the finger on businessmen for not cutting prices sooner. 
Republicans will sell the idea that the President himself is to blame. 

Labor leaders, who pushed costs higher with strikes that delayed output and 
forced wage rates higher before efficiency rose, are insisting that all the 
trouble traces to industry's profits. 

Government insists that its grain-buying, potato-buying, egg-buying and 
other programs had nothing to do with pushing prices of food higher, thereby 
limiting the spending power of workers for other things. 

= Businessmen, if they are not careful, may find themselves in the middle, on 
=" the defensive in a buck-passing battle. Outcome of the 1948 election may be at 











stake in the economic flurry ahead, so that there will be a great effort to find 
a scapegoat to pay a penalty for the pain that goes with inflation's end. 


a We can tell you that highest officials are pessimistic over the outlook. 
Prices in many fields simply got out of line with what buyers could pay. 
Building materials are priced out of many markets. So are some foods. So 

are some lines of women's clothes. So are many other types of goods. 

Price adjustment downward is accepted as inevitable. 

Planned price cutting is talked about, but really isn't expected. That is 
part of the buck-passing technique, part of the build-up for a story of what 
might have been if only businessmen had accepted official advice. 

Prices, instead, are expected to react unevenly. Lumber, for example, might 
face a severe decline while steel declined little if any. Farm products are ex- 
pected to drop to support levels in many instances, if 1947 crops are good. 
Clothing is undergoing some adjustment now, and faces more. 

There is almost no official expectation that a correction in prices can be 




















LZ 
al avoided. There is the start of a general official scramble to get blame for ap- 
js proaching trouble off the official shoulders. 

~ 

" In the event that things do start to decline downward..... 

de Unemployment insurance, not work relief, will be counted on to cushion the 
6 effect of any rise in unemployment. Insurance coverage might be broadened. 


Old-age insurance will be expected to help some who may lose jobs. 

Public-works projects, now held back, will tend to be released with any 
Sign that a dip in building activity is to be more than moderate. Low-cost 
housing, with federal guarantee, is favored by many Republicans in Congress as 
well as Democrats and could come to life if building slumps badly. 

Restrictions on nonresidential building will be ended in a hurry. 

Mr. Truman will turn to the left if economic Squalls develop. A left turn 
will represent a gesture toward workers and to those who may lose or who may 





Sn Sea 
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“a fear that they will lose their jobs. The President will take no chances on los= 
. ing more than he already has lost of the labor vote for 1948. Any turn to the 
jul left, however, is likely to be moderate, not sweeping. 


Wage increases, now being negotiated, complicate the price prospect, too. 

Auto industry is likely to follow General Motors in a deal calling for a 
wage increase of 11.5 cents an hour, plus 3.5 cents in "fringe" concessions. A 
settlement with electrical workers on that basis is to be copied. 








(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Steel will make about the same settlement, almost surely without strike. 

Electrical-equipment increase is logically to follow the same pattern. 

Coal will be different and there may be a July 1 strike, but John Lewis must 
still reckon with Congress, at least till July 29, when Congress is to adjourn. 

Railroad workers will probably need to settle for less than others. The 
railroad industry is in none-too-good financial condition, and another general 
freight-rate increase would provide further price complications. 

The big mass-production industries are to settle for about 15 cents an 
hour, with fringe concessions included. Smaller companies in those industries 
will deal separately this year and may settle for around 10 cents an hour. 

Big strikes, except possibly in coal, are not probable. Workers are not in 
a strike mood. Employers prefer not to upset markets that are shaky now. 

Wage increases, however, preclude large voluntary price cuts. 














Wage costs per unit of product, in fact, are still rising in so-called 
"soft goods" industries and had declined little in the big durable industries 
even before the wage increases now in prospect. 

Worker efficiency, in other words, is not rising rapidly. Man-hour output 
is lower, over all, in both durable goods and nondurable-goods industries than 
it was back in 1940 and 1941. It has improved little since mid-1946. 

Workers, as a whole, on the basis of efficiency, do not rate new raises. 

Raw materials entering into goods sold to the public are sharply higher 
than in late 1946. Raw-material prices entering into durable goods are 95 per 
cent above the prewar average, and in nondurables are 125 per cent higher. 

Price cuts, as a result, if made voluntarily before wage cuts or cuts in 
prices of raw materials, will involve drastic pruning of margins of profit. The 
facts suggest, however, that large profits are flowing not from big profit mar- 
gins, but from large volume of sales in the average business. Large profits, 
too, reflect the fact that all kinds of business, efficient and inefficient, are 
earning profits, with relatively few unprofitable concerns. 

Profits that seem large today can fade rapidly once business slows. 

Profit shrinking then will lead to drastic economies in use of labor. Econ- 
omies in use of labor lead to unemployment, which could grow greatly. Labor ef- 
ficiency is likely to improve once jobs become scarce. 








Employers shouldn't be too sure that they are to gain, labor lose power. 

If Congress has_its_ way, employers will regain many powers taken from them 
by the National Labor Relations Act, while unions will lose many powers. 

If Mr. Truman follows a privately expressed intent, however, a veto will 
block the effort of Congress to restore the rights of employers near to their 
pre-New Deal status. A veto, if exercised, is unlikely to be overridden. 

Net result can be that basic labor laws will stay about as now written. 

Either that, or Congress, after a veto, will send a series of bills to the 
White House, some of which Mr. Truman will accept, one or two of which he will 
reject. Intent is to send one bill at first to see what happens. 

Odds are that labor-law changes won't be made until 1948 or 1949. 





A tax cut averaging 20 per cent on individual incomes still is probable, 
effective either July 1, this year, or January 1, next. There are signs that 
the President is starting to weaken somewhat on a tax-cut veto. 

A budget in balance, with $1,300,000,000 surplus, is in sight for the vear 
ending June 30. That's about $3,500,000,000 better than Mr. Truman expected 
last January. It adds to the prospect of a tax cut. 

Budget cutting is going ahead in Congress, with billions gradually being 
whittled from proposed expenditures. Federal finances are improved. 

Rent control is to be eliminated for newly built dwellings, remodeled houses, 
and for units offered for rent for the first time. Republicans hope that an 
end to these controls will add to the supply of rental housing. 
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When wires g0 in—profits burst out! 


73% of Farm JourNAL homes are already electrified. That’s a fact 
that electrifies alert advertisers, too, for when wires go in—everything 
else starts to go in, also. Electrified farm equipment—labor-saving 
devices—plumbing—kitchen and laundry equipment! Profits go up 
—standards of living go up! The big farm market expands. 

Farm Journat’s Rural Electric Information Exchange is busy 
spreading this news to farmers far and wide—proving it with actual 
profit examples over and over again. Farm JourNAL editorial pages 
carry the good news, too—to farmers and their wives, 2,600,000 of 
them. The largest, most alert farm audience in the United States. 
See “Singing Wires”—our new picture for what this lightwave over 


rural America means in terms of sales for you. 


Farm 
Journal 


AMERICA’S LARGEST RURAL MAGAZINE 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher 


Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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Secretary Marshall's Strategy in His Meeting With Premier Stalin 
lace Drive Against President's Foreign Policy 


... Evolution of Wal 


Two of the world’s strong men have 
brought postwar history to a turning point 
involving much of the globe’s population 
for years to come. 
> George C. Marshall, the U.S. Secre- 
tary of State, is trying to put Germany 
on a peacetime footing that will relieve 
European chaos, reduce the drain on 
American taxpayers and give this country 
an assertive voice in Europear affairs. 
> Josef Stalin, the Russian Premier, 
wants the Soviet Union to dominate 
most, if not all, of the Continent, with its 
potential wealth and power channeled 
into a system controlled at Moscow. He 
also wants no interference from the U.S. 

Collision. These unyielding purposes 
came squarely into collision at the Mos- 
cow meeting of foreign ministers. The dis- 
agreement was made even more stark by 
a climactic late-night meeting between 
Mr. Marshall and Mr. Stalin, in the lat- 
ter’s paneled, comfortable Kremlin office. 

There, the East faced the West and 
each realized a fact that could not be 
changed by small, last-minute conces- 
sions. The fact: It finally was clear that 
any early agreement between Russia and 
the Western powers on a comprehensive 
working plan for Germany, and much of 
Europe, was unlikely. This realization had 
consequences that—barring a spectacular 
break in the deadlock—are likely to be- 
come apparent soon. 

Divisible world. The U.S., with Eng- 
land and France, now is to disregard 
Russian objections and put its own plans 
for Germany into effect. The Soviet Union 
is not to be frozen out, however; it will 
have an open invitation to participate 
whenever it is ready to co-operate. But 
the rehabilitation of Europe through re- 
building Germany is not to be delayed 
longer because of Russian opposition. 
Such a course is becoming too costly. 

Secretary Marshall had this general idea 
in mind when he went to Moscow. Like 
the skilled general that he is, he was plan- 
ning far ahead. He knew the gap between 
the U.S. and Russia was broad and deep. 
He hoped it could be narrowed, that some 
basis for accord could be found. Every 
possibility had to be explored. His objec- 
tive was first of all an agreement, but, that 
failing, he also wanted to demonstrate that 
agreement was impossible. This demon- 
stration has taken place, and the feeling 
is that it leaves the Western powers free 
to go ahead on their own. Accordingly: 

Merged zones. Early action is ex- 
pected to unify effectively the American 
and British zones of occupation. These 
zones contain the bulk of German, or even 
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Remember ... this is for richer or for poorer 


Let’s consider that “poorer’’ possi- 
bility for a moment. A particularly 
disconcerting form of loss is by theft, 
tobbery, burglary, larceny or holdup. 


The technical name of the crime no 
longer matters under our Residence 
and Outside Theft Insurance Policy. 
If you are dishonestly deprived of 
your property — you are reimbursed 
for the loss. Also, “‘property’’ covers 
everything from clothing to currency, 
from furs to furnishings. 


The cost of this new-type protec- 


tion is amazingly low. Why not fill 
out the memo as a reminder to your- 
self to take the matter up with your 
local insurance agent or broker? 


You can depend on agents who 
represent the Aetna Insurance Group 
(see list of companies below) to give 
you prompt, efficient advice and ser- 
vice. Remember, too, that when your 
insurance is with a capital stock com- 
pany such as those comprising the 
Aetna Insurance Group, your policy 
is backed by both a paid-in-capital and 
surplus. You are never liable for 
assessment. 


DON’T GUESS ABOUT INSURANCE—CONSULT YOUR LOCAL AGENT OR BROKER 


Astina Insurance Group 


t gp 
~~ oe 
PY Standard ¥ 
2 ‘i 
<eaae masee 
AETNA INSURANCE CO. 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY 
STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


THE WORLD FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 


PIEDMONT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


STANDARD SURETY & CASUALTY CO. OF N. Y. 








Fill Out This Memo Today 


Mail it to your local insurance agent—or tele- 
phone him. 


I estimate the value of my family’s jewelry and 
furs at 


I estimate the value of other personal posses- 
sions subject to theft at 


How much is the premium on the Resi- 
dence and Outside Theft Insurance policy? 


I would like to pay the premium on a 3-year 
basis. (This reduces premium cost 162%.) 


P.S. Better check up on my fire insurance, too. 
I estimate the present value of my house (or 
business property) at $ 


How much additional fire insurance should I 
have for full coverage? 


the founding of the Aetna 
in 1819...through wars, con- 
flagrations and depressions 
...no policyholder has ever 
suffered loss because of 
failure of an Aetna Com- 
pany to meet its 
obligations. 
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of Western European industry. It is to be 
resuscitated and put into production. A 
high American authority thinks there can 
be a “relatively tremendous German in- 
dustrial revival in six months.” 

A substantial portion of the German 
industrial product is to be exported, to 
relieve general shortages in Western Eu- 
rope and to pay in large part for food that 
must be shipped into the British and 
American zones, which normally are food- 
deficit areas. 

Original plans were that all of Germany 
should be unified economically. Food from 
the predominantly agricultural Russian 
zone of occupation would help feed the 
Germans of the industrial area. Russia, 
after agreeing, balked, however, and hung 
on to its farm produce. As a result, all 
food imports into the British and Ameri- 
can zones have been paid for by the Brit- 
ish and American governments. This ex- 
pense would be reduced or eliminated by 
the revival of German industry. 

Three-power pact. England, France 
and the U.S. seem likely to join in a three- 
power treaty to keep Germany disarmed 
for many years, and so eliminate that 
nation as a warmaker. France and Britain 
already have such a pact, but it is of 
doubtful effectiveness unless backed by 
the industrial power of the U.S. 

In 1945, the United States proposed a 
four-power, 40-year treaty of this nature, 
to eliminate any German threat, and so 
facilitate the peacemaking. It was an 
abrupt and dramatic departure from pre- 
vious American policy. Russia agreed at 
first, and then held back. 

American participation in such a treaty 
meant that over a 40-year period Ameri- 
can troops might be, intermittently, at 
least, in Europe; that the United States 
would be ready. to intervene there at any 
sign of German rearmament. Russia wants 
the U.S. out of Europe, to eliminate in- 
hibitions on her own expansion. 

Reparations. So, on second thought, 
the Russians put many obstacles in the 
way of the treaty, without rejecting it 
altogether. Throughout the Moscow con- 
ference, the Soviet Union demanded that 
German reparations be paid from the cur- 
rent production of German industry, 
meaning that these German _ products 
would go straight to Russia instead of 
paying for German food imports. Such an 
arrangement meant simply that, by financ- 
ing German food shipments, the U.S. 
would indirectly be paying the Russian 
reparations herself. 

General Marshall balked on that point 
early in the conference. His mind was 
firmly made up. So, when the Russians 
demanded that a provision for current- 
production reparations be included in the 
four-power pact, together with numerous 
other extraneous claims, the treaty was 
effectively scuttled. General Marshall was 
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somewhat bitter in accusing Russia of 
having killed the treaty. 

German government. Mr. Marshall 
held out adamantly, too, for the creation 
of a German Government that would be 
little more than a loose federation of the 
German states, with local, not central 
government predominating. 

Russia demands strong central govern- 
ment. The suspicion among highly placed 
Americans is that the Russians in this 
way hoped to set up a Government that 
they could the more easily dominate 
through Communist penetration, and thus 
bring all of Germany into the Moscow 
orbit. 

Distrust. Mutual distrust was present 
when the conference began. Some of it 
dated back to the days of the wartime al- 
liance. In this country, it began generally 
with the signs of Russian expansion after 
the war. President Roosevelt, it now is re- 
vealed, was preparing to harden his policy 
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toward Russia at the time of his death, 
because he felt that previous agreements 
had been lost sight of in Russian policy 
making for adjoining countries. 

General Marshall, of course, was aware 
of all this when he left for Moscow. He 
knew that, in some high Administration 
quarters, it had reached the point of doubts 
that Russia would abide by agreements 
even when made, if she should find it ad- 
vantageous to disregard them. 

The events of the conference apparently 
increased this feeling. More than once, 
General Marshall was taken aback by Rus- 
sian interpretations of the Yalta and Pots- 
dam agreements which, to many American 
observers, seemed to be a plain torturing 
of the meaning of words. 

But, among some Administration lead- 
ers, there is a feeling, too, that, if an agree- 


ment with Premier Stalin himself could be 
reached, it would be respected. So, whey 
a crisis was reached, General Marshal 
betook himself to the Kremlin. He had me 
Mr. Stalin at Teheran and Yalta and bee, 
impressed by him. At that time he termed 
Mr. Stalin “a strong leader, direct and 
practical.” 

Kremlin visit. The meeting was care. 
fully timed. In advance, it was apparent 
that he might have but one _interviey 
with the Russian dictator. The Secretary 
was fully aware that an impasse would 
be reached at some stage of the conference, 
and he planned simply to save that jp. 
terview for a moment of decision. 

As the conference went along, Gener 
Marshall at first was politely restrained 
He refused to exchange recriminations with 
the Russian Foreign Minister, Vyacheslay 
M. Molotov. Instead, General Marshall 
tried at all times to keep to the heart of 
the issues, to make it clear that this 
country had no intention of permitting 
further Russian expansion or letting one 
country and one ideology dominate all of 
Europe. His attitude was reinforced early 
in the conference by the announcement of 
American plans for intercession in Greece 
and Turkey. General Marshall knew be. 
fore he left Washington that that was 
coming. 

Secretary Marshall, by the third week 
of the conference, began to show siens of 
irritation as Russian obstacle followed ob- 
stacle. In the fourth and fifth weeks the 
Secretary, a man of rigid self-discipline, re. 
verted to his attitude of patience. Finally, 
when it appeared that prospects for the 
four-power treaty were wrecked, his irrita- 
tion was obvious. 

But he had seen the crisis coming. A few 
days previously, he asked permission to 
visit Premier Stalin. The exact time of the 
conference was fixed by the Russians. It 
lasted 90 minutes. Probably 40 or more 
minutes were taken up by the work of the 
translators, leaving the two men 20 to % 
minutes each to have their say, unless, a 
might have been natural under the circun- 
stances, General Marshall did most of the 
talking. 

Josef Stalin is 68. In Premier Stalin, 
Secretary Marshall, himself 67, faced a 
aging dictator, whose slumped, dump) 
figure contrasted vividly with his own erec! 
military posture. But he also faced a ma 
whose wits have not dimmed and whos 
indomitable will is as strong as ever. 

This will carried Mr. Stalin from the 
ological studies to the successive stations 
of agitator, military leader, and, finally, 
dictator of a huge nation. He rose to a pos- 
tion of power under Nicolai Lenin, by 
methods that some have criticized, atl 
took over after Lenin’s death. Ruthlessly, 
he put down opposition to his regime 
joined with Hitler, then accepted the Naa 
challenge and molded a national army até 
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, national will that threw back the in- 
vaders. With equal firmness, he has been 
yshing the area of Russian domination 
wider since the end of the war. 

A high official of the Russian diplomatic 
corps is authority for the statement that 
Mr. Stalin oversees every detail of Soviet 
foreign policy. He is in constant touch with 
Russian representatives wherever inter- 
jational negotiations may be in progress. 
He prefers to sleep late and work at night. 
Dinner usually is toward midnight, and 
often is a two or three-hour affair at which 
he discusses developing events with his 
advisers. 

It has become a customary pattern for 
Mr, Stalin to make conciliatory state- 
ments, Whenever American journalists or 
datesmen reach him. These statements, 
however, usually are offset by the more 
hostile words or action of lesser Russian 
spokesmen soon afterward. There was, 
however, no immediate sign of any Rus- 


HENRY A. WALLACE 


by revival of the U.S. loan offer. But 
thus far, Russia’s preference for standing 
on her own consolidated strength has 
been so strong as to preclude outside 
financial aid in building her industries. 

World without Russia? General Mar- 
shall, of course, still is hopeful that Russia 
can be brought into the field of real inter- 
national co-operation. For the present, it 
has not been done by negotiation. If, how- 
ever, the Russians become convinced 
General Marshall’s plan for proceeding 
with the rehabilitation of Europe can 
stabilize the borders of Russian penetra- 
tion and erect a strong economy outside 
them, it may become to Russia’s direct 
benefit to co-operate. That is the direction 
affairs now are taking. 


PEACE CRUSADER ABROAD 


> Henry A. Wallace is making a last 
stand for co-operation with Russia. Mr. 


doe a om A aol 


-Harris & Ewing 


... the reactions: quick and pointed 


sian softening at his interview with Gen- 
eral Marshall. 


Russia alone. Now Mr. 


however, 


§ Stalin faces a world in which Russia, un- 
| less she matches conciliatory words with 
| conciliatory action, must go it alone. That, 
) many think, has been the Russian plan, 


anyway. The purpose, as it is interpreted 
in high quarters, is to stand aloof, build 


up Russia industrially, consolidate every 


territorial gain that can be achieved. 
Russia needed, and still needs, a loan 

fom the United States. Mr. Stalin, him- 
elf, once publicly said such an advance 


; would be a good thing. A more concilia- 


tory earlier attitude undoubtedly could 
have gotten the Soviet Union an Ameri- 
can loan by this time. Even now, a com- 
plete and wholehearted shift in Russian 
policy and performance might be matched 
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Wallace, always a controversial figure, 
apparently is trying to rally liberal opinion 
against President Truman’s policy of fenc- 
ing off Communism by strengthening na- 
tions threatened with Russian penetration. 

His effort has aroused an international 
storm, not because of his views but be- 
cause he went abroad to speak them. He 
denounced what he called “ruthless” Amer- 
ican imperialism, leading, in his view, to 
war. He had expressed similar ideas in this 
country, with only small headlines result- 
ing. 

The resulting controversy, however, calls 
for an appraisal of Mr. Wallace’s chances 
of success, his plans and current political 
standing, together with a look at what he 
has been doing since leaving the Cabinet. 

Crusade. Never one to give up an idea 
on which he feels deeply, Mr. Wallace is 
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planning a crusading coast-to-coast speal. 
ing tour when he returns from Europe. 
friends, encouraged by what they consid 
much approving mail, are busy lining w 
dates and places. 

There are to be speeches before large 
city audiences, and small groups of far, 
labor, church, Negro and other organiza. 
tions. 

Meanwhile, Congress, sensing populg 
resentment that Mr. Wallace should Oppose 
his own country’s foreign policy in anothe; 
country, will, by all indications, hay. 
enacted legislation to make Mr. 
policy effective. 

Mr. Wallace will return to face an ae. 
complished fact, but he can help thos 
who would carry the controversy into the 
political campaigns of next year, particy. 





Truman’ 


larly the congressional campaigns. 
Political plans. This, apparently, 


would be the extent of his effort. Political 
observers believe that Mr. Wallace’s ow 
political stock, already declining, has 
struck new low, as one result of hj 
campaign abroad. He does, however, haye 
a name and a following that could infly. 
ence voting in some areas. 

As for himself, he realizes that his break 
with the Truman Administration means 
the end of any lingering prospect of a 
place on next year’s Democratic presiden- 


tial ticket. And, Mr. Wallace has dis 
claimed any idea of forming a. third 
party. He has suggested that others fom 


one, and he named Senator Claude Pep- 
per (Dem.), of Florida, as a_ possibility. 
Mr. Pepper, who agrees with Mr. Wal. 
lace on many things, declined the sug. 
gestion. 

Mr. Wallace’s activities. Since being 
forced out of the Truman Cabinet, Mr. 
Wallace has been editing the weekly Nes 
Republic, with a signed article in each 
issue. Many question that it has reached 
a considerable audience. 

He also made a speech at the organi- 
zation meeting of the Progressive Citizens 
of America, which has led some to identify 
him with that organization, one _ that 
tolerates Communists among its member: 
ship. Mr. Wallace has denied, however, 
that he helped to organize it or became 
a member. He merely made a speech at 
its first meeting, 

Otherwise, he has been making speeches 
particularly on the Truman doctrine. He 


he says. 


denies that he is an isolationist, and vig 
orously supports the United Nations 
which he sees the Truman policy as by- 
passing and weakening. Mr. Wallace’ 
speeches, however, had not attracted wide 
attention, and some believe he weil 


abroad to impress his views on the Amer 
ican people, by speaking them in anotl- 
er land. 

His speeches, on his return, obvious) 
will attract more attention than tho 
delivered before his departure. 
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“The Yeas 
ame! Werys” 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Eorror’s Nore: Brief letters of com- 
nent and suggestions are invited. Those 
wot intended for publication, and those 
vith which writers desire to have only 
witials used, should be so marked. 

How Some Rents Are Raised 

Sir: Supplementing E. M.’s remarks 
concerning rent raises in “The Yeas and 
Nays” (USN, April 18, 1947): 

[ also live in a place where services 
ae included in the rent, although greatly 
wrtailed. Whenever any vacancy has oc- 
wrred, the landlord has taken advantage 
of renting by day rates. For example, 
where a monthly rate of $86 prevailed, at 
least a rental of $7 per day is now paid 
for the same quarters. Prior to the short- 
age of housing, there were but two rooms 
in our building rented on a day basis. 
Now over half of the rooms and apart- 
ments are rented on this basis. 

When hardship is definite, landlords 
have no difficulty in having rent raises 
approved. How can Congress even con- 
sider blanket rent increases? 


New York, N. Y. S28. 


* * * 


Students and Peacetime Draft 

Sir:—The proposed six-month plan for 
a peacetime draft, as outlined in your 
issue of March 28, is very disturbing to 


> those of us who have sons either in college 
; or soon to enter. 


Has there been any discussion of the 
possibility of having the plan modified, 
particularly for technical and _ scientific 
students, so that they might take their 
training in two three-month periods, say 
from June 15 to September 14? 

While such a plan would undoubtedly 
cause congestion in camps during the sum- 


' mer months, this could be alleviated by 


scheduling training periods of noncollege 
boys in the other months. The advantages 
of such a system would far outweigh any 
inconvenience and possibly extra expense. 


Kingsport, Tenn. C.HeP. 


* * * 


The Atom: Key to Utopia or Chaos? 
Sir:—With the invention of the atomic 
bomb, human history becomes a race 
between education and catastrophe. Since 
we have the knowledge of atomic energy, 
ours is the first generation with the physi- 
cal means to change the setting of our 
lives so that an earthly paradise may be 
created. By use of our technical skill we 
can release forces beyond the imagination 
of our predecessors. How tragical if, by 
mismanagement of this great power, we 
create destruction erasing civilization! 
Rio Hondo, Tex. Marrua Z. WitttaMs. 
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You can’t bring millions of pros- 
pects to your headquarters for in- 
tensive sales presentations. But 
you can take your full story to 
your prospects... with undimin- 
ished effectiveness. 


For instance, Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation takes a 
model kitchen to millions of 
women ... all over the U.S.A. 
.. . by means of a sound movie. 
This film teaches, entertains, and 
sells with all the power of a per- 
sonal demonstration. 


The Westinghouse kitchen film 
is one of dozens used by this firm 
in a continuous program of sales 
training, sales promotion, and di- 
rect selling. 


Scores of New Filmosounds 
Extend the Westinghouse Program 


Like hundreds of experienced 
users of sound films, Westinghouse 
has long used Filmosound 16mm 
sound-on-film projectors to ob- 
tain the theater-quality sound 
and picture reproduction without 
which no film program is fully 
successful. 


What Westinghouse thinks of 


1907-1947 ... Forty Years of Leadership 


Precision-Made by 


Bell « Howell 


Since 1907 the Largest Manufacturer of Professional Motion Picture 





Filmosounds is indicated by the 
recent purchase of a large addi- 
tional quantity, to extend further 
the company’s film service for 
district offices and distributors. 


Why Bell & Howell 
Filmosounds Excel 


Long preferred by American busi- 
ness, Filmosounds are precision- 
built with exacting care for years 
of dependable, trouble-free serv- 
ice. Even in large halls, the 16mm 
Filmosound floods the screen with 
bright, clear pictures. At all vol- 
ume levels, sound is natural and 
undistorted. 


Filmosound protects valuable 
films. It runs cool and quietly. It 
is easy to operate. Filmosound 
makesmoviesdo their best for you. 


Write for This FREE BOOKLET 


Ask for “Movies Go to Work.” 
Tells all the ways Filmosound 
movies can work for you in sell- 
ing, training, personnel relations. 
Write Bell & Howell Company, 
7164 McCormick Road, Chicago 
45. Branches in New York, Holly- 
wood, Washington, D.C., London. 





Equipment for Hollywood and the World P| 
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Argentine Gain in U.S. Attitude...Eccles-Snyder Fight WWI 
On Output Policy...Greek-Aid Job to Mr. La Guardia? 


It was Mr. Truman’s idea, not the 
idea of his economic advisers, that 
wage rates should be increased if 
price levels do not come down quick- 
ly. The President’s economic advisers 
oppose more wage rises unless they 
can be given to the accompaniment 
of price declines. 


Kk o* 


The President is getting set to blame 
businessmen for the business setback 
that he is told lies ahead. Business- 
men have the fewest votes of any 
major group. 


ee See 


John Snyder, Treasury Secretary, is 
clashing with Marriner Eccles, Re- 
serve Board Chairman, on issues of 
economic policy just as Henry Mor- 
genthau had done before him. Mr. 
Snyder doesn’t go along with the idea 
that industry at this time should ex- 
pand in order to turn out more goods 
as a means of encouraging a further 
reduction in prices. 


* ® ® 


Mr. Eccles appears thus far to be los- 
ing his argument with Mr. Snyder, 
too, over interest-rate policy. The Re- 
serve Board Chairman favors some 
increase in rates of interest on short- 
term Government bonds in order to 
help banks, but Mr. Snyder favors 
keeping rates low in order to help the 
Government with its debt problem. 


xk * 


Dean Acheson, Under Secretary of 
State, seems to be on the verge of los- 
ing his argument with Robert Patter- 
son, Secretary of War, over sale of 
U.S. arms to Latin-American coun- 
tries. Mr. Acheson thinks that those 
nations cannot afford to buy arms 
and might get into trouble with one 
another if they do buy. Mr. Patterson, 
for the military, thinks that if they 
don’t get arms from us they will get 
them someplace else, with even less 
satisfactory results to the U.S. 


x *«* * 


Argentina’s Juan Peron is making 
progress in his effort to get back into 
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good standing with this country. The 
American attitude toward the Argen- 
tine Government is softening. 


xk k * 


George Marshall, U.S. Secretary of 
State, found that he and Russia’s 
V. M. Molotov were talking about 
two different things while they 
thought that they were talking about 
the same thing in Moscow. Mr. Mar- 
shall was promoting the idea that 
U.S. should stay in Europe to make 
sure Germany stays down, while Mr. 
Molotov was promoting the idea that 
U.S. should get out of Europe so 
Russia could have a freer hand. It 
took 35 days of talk to develop the 
one point. 


woke os 


Russia is storing grain in a period 
of regional famine within Russia, 1n- 
dicating that the rulers of that coun- 
try think it wise to get set for pos- 
sible trouble. 


xk * 


Henry Wallace, former Vice Presi- 
dent and Cabinet member, envisioned 
himself as a U.S. Winston Churchill 
in reverse. Mr. Churchill, after losing 
office, journeyed to U.S. to warn of 
a Russian danger. Mr. Wallace, after 
being asked to leave office, went to 
Great Britain to warn Europe of dan- 
ger from U.S. 


ee ae 


Senator Claude Pepper, of Florida, 
instead of setting out to lead a new 
left-wing party in U.S., is busy ef- 
fecting a working arrangement with 
the Truman Administration so that 
he will be sure to remain in good 
standing with his Democratic Party. 
Mr. Pepper, like other Senators, must 
seek renomination. His term runs to 
the end of 1950. 


x ok 


Fiorello LaGuardia, former New 
York City Mayor and former Direc- 
tor of UNRRA, is in line to get the 
job of administering U.S. aid to 
Greece if the Greek Government is 
agreeable. 


Black-market operations of U.§ 
troops in Germany and Japan, in 
cluding theft and resale of U.S. S00ds, 
will cost U.S. taxpayers at least $1. 
000,000,000. The British Government: 
reports that similar operations by ifg) 
troops in Germany alone are Costing 
nearly $250,000,000. Censorship stiff 
hides the full U.S. story. 


xk * 


Mr. Snyder, as Treasury Secretary 
and principal adviser to President 
Truman, is starting to hedge on a tax. 
bill veto. Mr. Snyder now isn’t g9 
sure that there will be a veto in event 
of a business setback. 


kk 


Philip Murray, CIO president, and 
his lobby aides in Washington were 
surprised and a bit shocked to find 
that Senator Robert Taft, of Ohio, 
as chairman of the Senate Labor 
Committee, voted uniformly for 
drastic curbs on the power of labor 
leaders and unions. The CIO leaders 
thought they had succeeded in selling 
Senator Taft on very mild curbs, 


xk * 


President Truman has no new plans 
for multibillion-dollar loans and gifts 
to all the nations of the world who 
may want dollar loans and gifts 
Lending machinery of the new World 


Bank, plus the remaining resources f 


of the Export-Import Bank, will be 
exhausted before other large-scale 
ventures are undertaken. A $540,000; 
000 aid program for Korea already #s 
scheduled. 


xk * 


Chiang Kai-shek still wants at least 
$500,000,000 from U.S. in a new loan 
for China, but will need to make some 
internal economic reforms before the 
dollars are advanced to him. 


* & * 


General of the Army Douglas Mat] 
Arthur, U.S. Commander in Japaiij 
will be looked over as a potential 19% 
presidential candidate if he retum 
to this country within a few mont 
as is now anticipated. 
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